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LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 
od — 4 ess 


Closing Lexington Avenue for paving would have meant public inconvenience—loss of business 
to merchants—confusion and delay in re-routing traffic—a startling collective cost. But Lexing- 
ton Avenue was paved with a minimum of interruption to daily life. One side was kept open to 
traffic while construction proceeded on the other. The side unde: construction was closed only 
for short periods. Local traffic was permitted on new concrete within 24 hours. This quick 
service concrete, with approval of the City Authorities, was obtained by the use of Lehigh Early 
Strength Cement, which makes concrete of service strength 3 to 5 times as fast as normal portland 
cement. Speaking of results John Meehan & Sons, the contractors, of New York City say: 

“The use of LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT permitted us to complete our contract for repaving Lexington 
Avenue from 42nd St. to 53rd St. in 75°% of the time allowed. During progrese we opened the street to traffic twenty 


four hours after laying the concrete base. This was very helpful to us as well as to the general public, particularly 
in that section of the job adjacent to Grand Central Terminal where several hundred thousand pedestrians pass daily 


The advantages of Lehigh Early Strength Cement apply to any concrete construction. To the 
other dependable properties of concrete, it adds speed and maximum density. Its use eliminates 
long delay waiting for concrete to cure and harden. It often helps to reduce construction costs. 
Informative literature sent on request. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, ALLENTOWN, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., SPOKANE, WASH. 
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New Business 





— 


Our in San Francisco where the 
weather's fair, they have been trying 
out an ordinance which forbids parking 

famous and important old Market 
& Result, according to Transit Journal 
editors, is a speed-up in service on the 
Market Street Railway amounting to 
16% and a corresponding speed-up in 
motor trafic. Merchants along the way 
report no apparent decrease in business. 


In Jacksonville, Fla., where the weather 
wst be equally fair, they are trying out 
nother approach to the parking prob- 
em. Tidewater Mfg. Co. is building 
ind installing “Parken free parking 
regulators” which operate by coin. Coin 
s returned if parker moves his car away 
during a free period of 15 minutes; coin 
; retained if parker hangs around for 
nother 15 minutes; parker is pinched 
f he lingers longer than half an hour. 
Device may be regulated to provide 
ger or shorter free and paid periods. 


[ime was when no druggist thought his 
ndow trim complete without its mas- 
ve twin bottles filled with colored 
yuid. Time may be again, if plans of 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, 

Vt., work out, when all druggists will 
isplay their symbols of pharmacy filled 
th water colored by the company’s 

red or green or amber or blue or orange 

or purple Diamond Dyes. 


Late in July the United Automobile 
Workers (C.1.O. subsidiary) announced 
the establishment of a Medical Research 
Institute to promote industrial hygiene 
and to assist workers in their accident 
and occupational disease compensation 
cases. Both U.A.W. and some of the 
newspapers seemed to feel that the new 
agency was the only one doing serious 
work toward the conquering of silicosis, 
lead and chromium poisoning, and in- 
dustrial skin diseases. Friends of Air 
Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, have been quick to point out 
to the papers, and the papers even 
quicker to publish, that it is doing yeo- 
man work along these lines and that the 
180 companies supporting its non-profit 
endeavors will welcome the cooperation 
of additional company supporters. 


Next month, the first two ore carriers 


to be built on the Great Lakes since 
1929 will be launched. American Ship- 
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COMPARISON OF TIRE COSTS 


To determine the actual cost of a tire, you must know, first, how 
far it has gone and how many tons or packages it has carried. This 
mileage and payload, divided into the purchase price, gives you 
the final cost. The initial price of a tire alone means nothing. 


To determine whether your tire costs are high or low, you should 
make a comparison with the cost of the tires you are now using. 
It should prove interesting to you to try a set of Generals on a 
truck on which you have kept accurate cost records. 


STRONGER—AIl plies are full 
plies anchored at the bead — 
no floating “breaker strips” — 
every inch and every ounce is 
there for just one purpose—to 
produce more miles and a 
lower cost for you. 


COOLER—They flex uniformly 
without that heat- producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 
the life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool— that’s why they 
run more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 


“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS—AII tires stretch due 
to fatigue in the fabric, but 
Generals, having no idle, half- 
way plies, stretch least of all. 
The tread is kept compact and 
compressed against the road 
— that’s why it produces more 
miles and reduces your cost. 






GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 













General urges this comparison, be- 
cause General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger—to do 
their work better—deliver greater 
mileage and haul more payload. 


It costs more to build a General 
Truck Tire because of the way it is 
built. Thousands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use Generals 
because of the way they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is 
ready to offer you the benefit of his 
factory-training and practical truck 
tire knowledge. He may be able to 
reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada — The General Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Led., Toronto, Ont. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau)—Opponents of New 
Deal economic and social doctrines among Senate and House Demo- 


cra 


ts are positively jittery over the almost continuous inoculation 
of the voters with the idea of a third term for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Since the Supreme Court fight and temporary blocking by the South 
of wage-hour regulation, conservative Democrats have thought they 


could turn back the clock at the 
next Democratic convention— 
wrest control of the party from 
the New Dealers, and put some- 
body like John Garner or Sen. 
Harry Byrd of Virginia in the 
White House. 


Conservatives Plan Fight 

First steps in the fight will come 
in the next session of Congress, in 
which the lineup of the conservatives 
versus the New Deal will be clear on 
taxes, On government regulation, and 
on nearly every issue, in fact, except 
public utilities, where the conservative 
poker is a little hot. 


Will Shock Wear Off? 


But not even the most optimistic 
conservatives think Roosevelt has 
slipped enough—yet—in — e€s- 
teem for them to defeat him for re- 
nomination. Their only hope is an 
indignant public reaction — 
breaking the third-term tradition. 
And this, they fear, is being made less 
and less likely by tri-weekly state- 
ments of one sort of another. As in 
the old quotation: “Vice is a monster 
of such hideous mien,” etc., a habit 
or idea that shocks you at first may 
become acceptable by repetition. 


Rail Consolidation 


A single national railroad system is 
not the copyrighted idea of Chairman 
Miller of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Commissioner Eastman 
has cherished for years a scheme for a 
single government-owned system, but 
attempts to imbue shippers with such 
ideas never have been successful. The 
most that they are willing to contem- 
plate is the possibility of two systems 
that will keep alive the competition 
for traffic in at least every big town 
in the country. 


Seventy-Year-Old Teeth 
Department of Justice is trying to 
give the National Labor Relations 
Act, which contains no criminal pro- 
visions, more teeth to bite employers. 
Investigators now are busy preparing 
evidence for grand jury presentation 
early this fall to show that coal oper- 
ators in Harlan county, W. Va., and 
heads of various Georgia textile mills 
have interfered with union organiza- 





THE ISSUE IS JOINED 


Ambridge, Pa., may be an- 
other Gettysburg. An A.F. 
of L. union got a contract with 
National Electric Products 
Corp. and secured a federal 
court order to enforce a closed 
shop. Preparing to obey the 
court, the company was served 
with notice by the National 
Labor Relations Board that 
an election must be held 
within the next couple of 
weeks to see if a C.1.0. group 
was right in claiming majority 
standing. All of which makes 
a red-hot argument on juris- 
diction—and a tough one 
which may go right up to the 
Supreme Court. 











tion and thereby violated an 1870 law 
punishing conspiracy to injure, op- 
press, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of any rights or privileges se- 
cured by the Constitution or the laws 
of the United States. D.J. lawyers 
are confident that the old post-Civil 
war statute will serve their purpose. 


To Be Continued 


The President's approval of the 
sugar bill puts the battle over until 
after next year’s congressional elec- 
tion and throws the final decision 
right into the Presidential campaign 
year. In accepting a parole of Con- 
gress for good behavior, the President 
is likely to come to grief. The only 
pledge that legislators have given 
Roosevelt is that in 1940 they will 
deal with producing quotas and re- 
fining quotas in separate bills. When 
the tariff is not an issue, however, 
producers and refiners stand together 
and the coalition in Congress should 
be strong enough to flout the White 
House again. 


Counting Vacations-With-Pay 

Present extent of the growing prac- 
tice of vacations-with-pay for factory 
workers will be indicated by a canvass 
which the Labor Department will un- 
dertake in the next week or two of 
plants now reporting monthly em- 
ployment and payroll data. The de- 
partment expects to find that 15% to 
20% of factory workers now get vaca- 


tion periods of a few days to a week 
or two, usually dependent on the 
length of service. Probably 90°; of 
white collar workers now have this 
privilege. The department's compre- 
hensive sample follows a survey by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. A study of vacation-with-pay 
provisions in bargaining agreements 
has been completed by the department. 


Boosts Rear-Engined Car 


In response to the congressional be- 
hest for recommendations to reduce 
the traffic toll, the Bureau of Public 
Roads in a preliminary report urges 
steps to obtain greater uniformity of 
trafic laws. This mild suggestion 
isn’t likely to raise any storm, but the 
bureau's finding in favor of a rear- 
engined car has the makings of a 
free-for-all argument. Present stream- 
lining is criticized as responsible for 
the high hood which, according to 
the Bureau, is a serious defect from 
the safety standpoint, for it limits the 
driver’s view of the road. 


Promoting Silver 


A group of silver producers is fi- 
nancing an extensive laboratory re- 
search program to find new industrial 
uses for the metal. Nine institutions 
with 15 research fellowships will par- 
ticipate under the leadership of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Coopera- 
tion of other producers or potential 
users is invited, 

Setting Farm Credit Stage 

First moves under the New Farm 
Credit Act of 1937 will be: (1) To 
permit farmers to deposit money with 
federal land banks in fat years to 
carry their loans over lean years. 
(This is not, despite efforts at com- 
parison, even second cousin to Sec. 
Wallace’s ever-normal granary plan.) 
(2) To authorize the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp. to lend to federal 
land banks on security that they can’t 
put up for bonds, such as farms 
owned outright by banks and sheriffs’ 
certificates of foreclosure; (3) To 
allow conversion of the government's 
paid-in surplus of federal land banks 
into a revolving fund that may be 
transferred from one bank to another 
to meet demands due to drought or 
other emergencies; (4) Appraisal of 
impaired national farm loan associa- 
tions to determine value of their 
stock, to pay off stockholders who 
have paid their loans in full, and to 
relieve new borrowers of past obliga- 
tions of associations; (5) Simplifica- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion’s procedure. 


No Short Cuts Allowed 


The Post Office ruling against the 
deal which would have permitted 
United Air Lines to fly over the West- 
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Drummond Building, Montreal, Que. 


SECURE BETTER HEATING 
SERVICE AT LOWER COST 


Owners of Drummond Building Use 
Webster Hylo System to Bring 
Heating Up-to-date 
SAVE $2,924.58 IN TWO YEARS 


Montreal, Que.—In the summer of 1934, 
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ern Air Express cutoff between Salt 
Lake and Los Angeles was a blow to 
United, which must either wake its 
passengers at Salt Lake to transfer 
them for Los Angeles or carry them 
the long way ‘round through San 
Francisco. The decision has a special 
sting because Transcontinental & 
Western Air recently bid in a cutoff 
between Winslow and San Francisco. 
The Post Office ruling avoids estab- 
lishment of a precedent whereby any 
operator might fy over any route so 
long as he ended at one of his ter- 
mini. There’s no law against that, so 
Post Office called U.A.L.’s proposal 
“off-line competition.” 


Sticking to Shoe Tariff 

Continuation of the present 20% 
duty on cemented shoes is proposed 
in the State Department's notice of its 
intention to negotiate a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Czechoslavakia, 
whose competition has been giving 
New England shoemakers the jitters. 


| Concurrently, the Tariff Commission 
| is investigating comparative domestic 


the Island Land Co., Ltd., authorized a | 


Webster Heating Modernization Program 
in their 10-story Drummond Building, on 
the basis of an estimated saving of $1,100 
per year. 

Under the contract, the Building 
Owners reserved the option to pay for 
the modernization out of current monthly 
fuel savings, or to complete payment for 
cash. After two — experience with 
the Webster Hylo System of Steam Heat- 
ing, the Owners were so well satisfied 
that they closed the transaction for cash. 

Without any “starving” of the system 
to get results, the Drummond Building 
saved $2,924.58 during the first two 
Seasons with the Webster Hylo System. 

During the first season, 1934-35, the 
cost of oil for heating was reduced 
$1,343.77, or 31 per cent. During the sec- 
ond season, 1935-36, fuel savings in- 
creased to $1,580.81, or 37 per cent. 

Regarding the added comfort for 


tenants provided by the Webster Hylo | 


System, T. P. Doucet, 
Superintendent, states: 

“Heat distribution has been more uni- 
form and tenant complaints have been 
reduced to a minimum. We are very well 
Satisfied with the heat control as well 
as with the cooperation and continued 
interest of Webster Engineers.” 


Thos. O’Connell, well-known Montreal 
amine and heating contractor, made 
he installation. There is approximately 
16,000 sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 


the Building 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities —Est. 1888 





and Czech production costs, in re- 
sponse to a Senate resolution intended 
to prevail on the President to jump 
the duty to 30%, the maximum un- 
der the flexible tariff law. 


Foreign Investment Facts 
A report by the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce on a thor- 
ough study of foreign investments in 
the United States will be made avail- 
able Oct. 1. It will present a detailed 
analysis of foreign holdings of Ameri- 
can securities and property, and it’s 
the first real attempt to make a com- 
plete canvass. 


Change Tobacco Measure 


Accustomed to looking at tobacco 
production in terms of storage 
weights, the trade will not be im- 
pressed by the recommendation of 
Agriculture Department specialists 
that in computing supply of different 
types, stocks should be converted to a 
farm sales-weight basis, thereby mak- 
ing figures on leaf stocks comparable 
with leaf production. To eliminate 
confusion resulting from shrinkage 
losses, ranging from 31% to 45%, 
the department has adopted the new 
basis in estimating consumption. 


Reason for Revolt 


That “dead heat” congressional 
race in New Hampshire, first in 110 
years, is overshadowed by interest in 
why an overwhelmingly Democratic 
House reversed its committee and did 
not seat the Democratic candidate 
towards the end of last session. An- 
swer has been a well-shared secret till 
now. Too many Democrats opposed 
to wage-hour legislation knew that 
the Republican incumbent would vote 
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with them against the bill, » 
the Democratic contender, if 
would follow White House order 


Hope Springs Eternal 


House Leader Rayburn’s pre: 
that Congress will adjourn t 
next year, perhaps to permit co 
men to give personal attenti 
their primary and election cam; 
is the height of optimism. His pro. 
ram makes no allowance for 
Supreme Court bill and igno: 
time that appro riation bills wil! 
As Sen. John W. Kern of Indian 
used to say when he directed the Se: 
ate Democrats and was asked abou 
adjournment, “Hope is a combination 
of expectancy and desire. I have th 
desire but not the expectancy 


Not Robbing Industry 


Establishment of the gover: 
monopoly of helium is defended 
the Bureau of Mines, which wil! 
the operating agency, primari! 
the ground that the former « 
cial producer actually wishes to sell 
out. Furthermore, the Bur< 

lains, the processes to be us 
ete the government’s own 
tion, not something borrowed 
industry. Thus the government backs 
away from any — that it is 
peting with private business. 


Pennsylvania Cooperates 


Willing to raise the ante, 
weary Pittsburgh is getting 
from the federal government. W hil 
other states haggled over their cor 
tributions, the Pennsylvania legis! 
ture passed a substantial appropri 
tion, with a promise of more to come 
As a result, the Army engineers an 
pushing construction of upstream 1 
servoirs while the Weather Bureau 
and Geological Survey are installing a 
network of rainfall and streamflow 
gauges, some of them to be “read” by 
telephone, which will give advanc 
warning of floods in time to avert 
much damage. 


To Aid Financing 


Banking authorities in Washingto 
feel that the press has overemphasized 
the importance of the reduction o! 
rediscount rates and has all but over- 
looked its chief objective. They feel 
that it is nothing more than a step 
in the right direction. It is true that 
one of the purposes is to support gov- 
ernment bonds, but that is a minor 
objective as compared with the desire 
to create conditions favorable to the 
floating of new corporate issues. Cap'- 
tal issues cannot be brought out in the 
face of a declining government bond 
market. If it were not for this fact 
the country would not be much worse 
off even if governments were to drop 
a few points, they say. 
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Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
PRODUCTION b~ a aging oe a —, oon 
aSteel Inget Operation (% of capacity)... 2... ccccccccccccevcccccscccees 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 84.1 83.8 85.5 715 38.1 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $11,896 $12,116 $12,533 $10,344 $5,878 
* Bituminous Coal idaily average, 1,000 tons). ‘ > wae sieahalads $6,986 $7,086 $7,894 $7,422 $4,406 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.).......... petheebeneace 1,258 t1,273 1,215 1,278 1,076 
2,295 2,304 2,256 2,136 1,732 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... ©... 2. ccc een nnwnneee 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, ‘1,000 Se eer 130 130 128 123 104 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)............... Se peennaee 80 80 79 77 66 





*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) ceRdReves cee eunceeee 






PRICES (Average for the week) 






Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......... 0 cece ewww enee 

Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)................ baal shi: Sorell Weed die $1.08 $1.09 $1.17 $1.20 $.93 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)... ... rel ale eee peal 9.54¢ 9.96¢ 11.14¢ 11.84¢ 10.85¢ 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) >. sheep aneidita aavianes sees $40.36 $40.36 $40.27 $34.03 $31.56 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) sat 14.000¢ 14.000¢ 14.000¢ 9.750¢ 8.371 






194.9 199.0 205.2 183.5 147.5 
FINANCE 







Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)..................-++> ; , = ” 

Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) _ — apd peynendn os 4.94 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). 1.00% 1.00% raped 1.00% t26 
a ; 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 785% 1.20° 


Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)........ 







BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..........-.-- 2,565 2,565 2.560 2,465 2,396 
















Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... . 760 780 810 1,892 1,502 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks * 22,315 22,303 22,283 22,264 19,410 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks} o< 4,606 4,580 4,425 z a 
Security Loans, reporting member bankst.............. 2,048 2,047 2,064 = Sy 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov’t. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting memeber hens. 9,366 9,370 9,471 10,507 8 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks......... ~~... . 666-5 sse5s . 2,991 3,000 3,028 3,332 : 














* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Weck Ended August 28. { Revised. ¢ New Series. & Not Available. 
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| MONTHLY AVERAGES | i 


NORMAL | 


These monthly averages 
are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month’s 
weekly figures of Busi- 
ness Week’s index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 

















































The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
‘he general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
Without special permission. 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


The Business Outlook 


BUSINESS must now reckon with the banks. Excess reserves of the 
country are down below $800,000,000. Between now and the end 
of the year, pocket money needs will rise $500,000,000 (over Labor 
Day alone they'll jump $90,000,000). That expansion in currency in 
circulation will put some strain on the lending powers of banks by 


reducing excess reserves. 


The timely action of the Federal Reserve in lopping rediscount 
rates helps the banks (BW —Aug28’37,p13). They can now borrow 
cheaply and ought to be willing to borrow in order to accommo- 
date their industrial customers over the seasonal hump in require- 


ments for payrolls, inventories, 
and till money. The base for a 
sturdy expansion in fall business 
already has been laid; it consists 
of higher payrolls; greater em- 
ployment; increased farm _pur- 
chasing power; large dividends 
(page 13). Christmas trade should 
be good—better than last year. 


Higher Interest Rates 


It’s costing the government more to 
borrow. When the Treasury floated 
273-day bills this week, the average 
rate was .615%, as against .524% a 
week ago, and .459% two weeks ago. 
Banks, now that their excess reserves 
are lower, want more for their money. 
What happens to the age | i 
symptomatic of what is likely to ha 


is 
en to business. Interest terms tee 
ably will stiffen. But even so, money 
will be cheap, and a moderate step-up 
in the cost of using “other people's 
money” has seldom interfered with 
business men who can see profits ahead. 


Rising Prices—And Sales 


Costs are generally up, and are be- 
ing translated into higher prices. Al- 
ready Ford, G.M., and others (BW 
—Aug7’37,p13) have boosted auto- 
mobile prices. The question is: What 
effect will that have on sales? The 
answer is not clear-cut. Sales of high- 
er-priced clothing—men’s suits over 
$35—were 25% ahead this July over 
last year, whereas the total clothing 
group was only 3} higher. On the 
other hand, washing-machine sales 
have been deterred by an advance in 
prices. Retail sales in general are 
up 3%; apparently the consumer is 
sull willing to buy. 


Steel Rate Up 


Steel producers are going along 
merrily, with the current rate of oper- 
ations at 84.1%, a slight lift over last 
week's 83.8%. New orders are still 
slow, but with furnaces in foreign 
countries operating full tilt, the out- 
look for exports is bright. The prob- 
lem of excess capacity has isa - 
peared; and steel scrap, which back in 





INSTALMENT CURBS 


The movement to curb instal- 
ment credit terms (BW—Jul 
17°37,p20) continues apace. 
Now that they have put the 
kibosh on 24-month schedules 
for automobiles and have 
established 18 months as the 
accepted maximum, leading 
finance companies are trying 
to curtail the time allotment 
on mechanical refrigerators, 
ranges, and water heaters from 
36 months to 30. Other con- 
tractions: dishwashers, iron- 
ing machines, heaters, and 
washing machines, 36 months 
to 24; vacuum cleaners and 
radios, 24 to 18. Down pay- 
ments will be required—$5, 
or 10% of the cash price, 
whichever is larger. 











1932 was a glut on the market, has 
become a cherished national resource. 


Auto Industry’s Plans 


Immediate domestic demand for 
steel will come from the automotive 
industry, which is changing over 
easily this year from old to new 
models, There are few major altera- 
tions; and unlike last year, there will 
be no marked shutdown period. 
Which means, for business as a whole, 
minimum interruption. 


Gain in Carloadings 


Carloadings continue to record 
moderate gains over last year, but 
the pay-off will come late this month 
and next, when freight movements 
should top 900,000 cars weekly. Last 
year the high was 826,157. Crops 
coming to market—and they are bum- 
per ones—plus seasonal merchandise 
shipments will produce a fat bulge. 
And then railroad purchasing agents 
will have to reconsider their equip- 
ment buy’ng programs. 


Freight Car Orders 


Despite a drop in August (1,490 
versus 3,225 last year) in freight car 


11 


orders, railroads have been liberal 
buyers so far in 1937. Orders in the 
first eight months aggregated 47,610, 
as compared with 34,254 last year. 
And, in view of the fact that 1936, 
with 67,544 cars, was the best year 
since 1929, the recent decline in buy- 
ing is hardly catastrophic. 


Too Many Clothing Returns 


Cloak and suit manufacturers are 
grumbling over merchandise returns. 
Out of total sales of $106,000,000 in 
the first six months, $7,100,000, or 
6.7%, was sent back for various rea- 
sons. There’s agitation for a “credit 
bureau” to check up on “chronic re- 
turners.” 


Restricting Oil Output 


Crude oil production stepped to an- 
other new high at 3,731,450 bbl. daily 
for the week ended Aug. 28. Texas 
accounted for an increase of 9,650 
bbl. But that state and Oklahoma 
are preparing to curtail output for 
September. As yet, the statistical 

sition of the industry is not un- 

alanced, but the lean months of con- 
sumption of gasoline are ahead. 
Credit Men Tighten Up 

Credit men are getting warier. They 
are tightening up on past-due ac- 
counts. Department of Commerce 
data indicate what's going on. In 
July collections amounted to 72% of 
accounts receivable on wholesalers’ 
books at the beginning of the month. 
In June, collections on the same basis 
were 73.9%. In july last year the 
percentage was 72.89. The report 
“Wholesalers’ Sales and Collections 
on Accounts Receivable’’—is worth 
reading for its seven pages of detail. 


Wholesale Business 


Semi-durable and durable goods are 
outstripping consumption goods 
which is to be expected in this phase 
of recovery. Data from 21 of esr 
trade groups show some interesting 
ups and downs. Compared with July, 
1936, shoes and other footwear were 
off 10.5%; dry goods, 0.5%, groce- 
ries, 29,. Among the gains were: au- 
tomobile supplies, 5.4%); clothing and 
furnishings, 4.99; meats, 5.9% eed. 
ware, 11.3%; electrical goods, 24.6°,. 
Standout drop: jewelry and optical 
goods, 15.2%; standout increase, ma- 
chinery, 30%. On an over-all basis, 
wholesale trade in July was 3.8°; 
ahead of last year. 


Buying from Czechoslovakia 


Importers are turning to Czechoslo- 
vakia to supply cheap toys, pottery, 
glassware, and linens, now that the 
oriental market has been cut off by 
the Chinese-Japanese War (BW — 
Aug28’37,pll). A reciprocal trade 
treaty, now under negotiation, will 
make such importations possible. 














THE 


In spite of their tremendous popular- 
ity, Budd trains are not designed and 
built to catch a passing fancy. They 
are not constructed to satisfy a mo- 
mentary interest in streamlining and 
speed. Rather—they are built sturdily 
. safely . . . for the 
long pull. Budd designers and fabrica- 


° strongly ee 


tors have looked to the future. They 
have taken the long view. 

True, Budd trains are streamlined 
—for the most practical purposes. They 
are built to be pulled at higher-than- 
average speeds—whether powered by 
steam, diesel or electric locomotives. 
But the important principle that 


BUSINESS WEEK 


underlies all Budd construction is: 
Light weight with increased strength. 





Stainless steel (with four times the 
elastic strength of ordinary steel), fab- 
ricated by the exclusive Budd SHOT- 
WELD process, makes trains that are 
stronger and safer, yet weigh only 
half as much as conventional equip- 
ment. The use of cheaper alloys 
results only in compromise. Budd 
trains are truly light-weight. 
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LONG VIEW 


Today, these gleaming trains of 
stainless steel are attracting travelers 
in all parts of the country. They have 
completed more than 3,000,000 miles 


in passenger service. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for auto- 
mobiles, now used almost universally, the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
has pioneered modern methods in the 
design and fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


; BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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all Business: Fair and Warmer 


Outlook is for moderate improvement, sustained by 
‘increased farm income, higher wages, and continual 
cain in number of people employed. 

g 


ness is good, This fall it will be 
But don’t get too excited. It's 
to be brilliant. A certain 
un 1S lacking. 
ere are all the standby, standard 
edients for a robust, seasonal im- 
ment: increased farm purchasing 
er, bigger payrolls, and fat divi- 
is aided and abetted by the undis- 
ted earnings tax. Compared with 
all those factors should be better. 
industrial activity, which has 
, marking time since mid-January, 
ild step out of its groove to surpass 
year-end spurt of 1936. But visions 
»9 are a bit on the balmy side. 
[he reason: there is no single inc 
that can carry the torch; nor is there 
utstanding psychological factor to 
ea wave of buying. First it was 
nobiles, then farm income, then 
ad equipment buying, then a boom 
| production that kept the pace of 
siness stepping up. 
nd there was “inflation.” 
go higher. Purchasing agents 
r checkbooks in hand and 
That has stopped. Buying, 
exactly hand-to-mouth, now 
e “near-term needs” variety. 
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Price S 


omentum Slackens 








entum of recovery, more- 
was what everybody talked 
36 (BW —Aug22’36,p11), 
Key indus- 
resistance [to 


ticeably slackened. 

ire. encountering 
fr expansion. The automobile in- 
example, will have a hard 
ng a better than 5,000,000- 
Steel companies, operating 
85 of capacity, over the near 
t expect orders to spur them 
gher. Electric utilities cannot- count 
getting equipment because manufac- 
fs have “orders ahead.” (Over the 
ger view, plant expansion will auto- 
y correct this—which means that 
tory building is 1938's big 





as a major industry, alone 
‘siderable room for immediate 

rovement. But contracts for resi- 
| construction are down 25% from 

‘ year, mainly because building costs 

v¢ popped up 17%. 

Sut for sustenance, business has the 


r 4 } 
ad base of good general purchasing 


power over the next few months. No 
key industry is likely to have a strike, 
and demand for goods at retail is likely 
to be the best since 1930, though retail 
sales in August were spotty. 

All the dire predictions about prices 
(wholesale prices are 8° higher than a 
year ago) getting up on a shelf beyond 
the reach of the average consumer will 
be tested in the coming months. Yet, if 
recent wholesale activity is any criterion, 
retailers (particularly in rural areas) are 
unafraid. Sales of Sears, Roebuck, indic- 
ative of the farm income 
(see page 37), were up 7.4% in the 
four weeks ended Aug. 13, as compared 
with last year 


upsurge in 


True, the rate of gain 


AND IN PERSON—Pittsburgh union members who for two years have seen 
face only in photographs and caricatures will get a chance to watch him in 
While the C.L.0. chief is speaking in that industrial center, 


Lewis’ 
action on Labor Day. 





was less, but that has been true 2 
along the line (Bu Aug28'37,p11) 
Whereas, at this time last year, gains 
over 1935 were running around 15‘ 
to 20%, this year general business is 
only 2° above 1936 allowing for 
normal expansion. Yet some gains arc 
noteworthy: steel, 18°72; construction, 


8%; carloadings, 6% 


sales 5%; employment, 120%. ¢ 


passe ng 


the powerful bullish influences 
steady increase in 
sons at work. It is hard to conce 
any serious recession so long as p 
(26% ahead of last year) are ri 
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John L. 


other spokesmen for C.1.0. and for A.F.L. will be congratulating organized labor for 


its gains elsewhere. 


Searcely a city in the country will lack a heavy turnout for the 


meetings, it is expected, because the new labor contracts all make Labor Day a holiday. 
And from the atmosphere of these gatherings, plus the expressed plans and policies of 
the speakers, business can judge what is in labor’s mind for the coming twelve months. 
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BIGGEST EVER—With prize money totaling a quarter of a million dollars, Old 
Gold's new contest, announced this week, breaks the record of the one just finished 


as the “biggest ever.” 
the 100% 


gain which Old Gold reputedly 


Advertising men see the new contest as an effort to maintain 


scored in the first contest. They doubt 


it will prove as popular as the first, but the costs should be lower. 


National Price Boss? 
State druggists’ associations in 


closed meeting fight over N.A. 
R.D.’s bid for power. 


THis week at a closed meeting in Chi- 
cago, attended by representatives of the 
state pharmaceutical councils from 37 of 
the 42 states with fair trade laws, the 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists made its bid for supreme authority 
in the operating of the industry's price- 
fixing machinery under the Miller-Tyd- 


ings Federal Fair Trade Enabling Act. 
N.A.R.D. Not Quite Supreme 


It wasn't a successful bid, for the 
N.A.R.D. encountered just those obsta- 
cles to its ambition which were enumer- 
ated in Business Week's special report 
to executives on the fair trade problem, 
published Aug. 28. The state repre 
sentatives were unwilling to sacrifice the 
power, prestige, and expense accounts 
which have accrued to them as local 
bosses of the fair trade work. Others, 
who have had a tough time getting their 
own big and little members to agree on 
proper price standards, were opposed to 
centralization of authority in the N.A. 
R.D. lest their hard fought compromises 
be junked in favor of less acceptable 
price terms. 

But N.A.R.D.’s bid wasn’t entirely 
unsuccessful either. The association did 
succeed in getting approval of the 12- 
point program reproduced in the ad- 
joining column, thanks to President 
John Dargavel’s guileful appeals for a 


maintenance of the united front which 
had achieved so gicriously in the past 
four years, and to his subtle warnings 
that the druggists had better all hang 
together or the fair trade laws would 
hang separately. 

That 12-point program started out 
with 14 points, but two of them were 
unhinged in the process of approval 
One of these would have relieved manu- 
facturers of the work of printing and 
distributing their own contracts by pro- 
viding that the National Fair Trade 
Board undertake that job for them at 
cost, and the other provided that “the 
manufacturer's annual contribution to 
the respective state fair trade committees 
should be on the basis of 1¢, or such 
slightly higher amount as may be de- 
termined, for each retail outlet handling 
the commodities subject to the provi- 
sions of his contract.” ' 


Two Planks Discarded 


These provisions went out not be- 
cause they were too suggestive of dicta- 
tion but because they conflicted with 
the crucial third and ninth points as 
finally revised. These were the planks 
on which the battle waxed warmest. As 
originally phrased, plank No. 3 would 
have authorized the National Board to 
prepare, examine, approve, or disap- 
prove, and distribute all minimum price 
contracts issued under the fair trade 
laws; and plank No. 9 would have con- 
fined the activities of the state associa- 
tions to investigation and report of vio- 
lations and attempts at correction “by 
all legitimate means except litigation.” 
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Price-Fixing Goes 
National 
A 12-point program was 
by the National 


tail Druggists at this week 
ence of state representative ( 


Associat 


cago. 
(1) That retailers shou! 
from all coercive measures 


(2) That retailers shou! 


tate or attempt to dictat 
prices; 
(3) That the preparati r¢ 


amination and approval of { 
contracts should be handle 

tional board consisting 
sentatives of the National 

tion of Retail Druggists an re 
sentative of the National As 

of Drug Chain Stores, , 
advise with the fair trade « ee 
of each of the fair trade sta 

the form of the fair trade « , 

(4) That appropriate fair € i 
formation and literature s! 
developed by the 
and distributed in coopera wit 
the state organizations; 

(5) That every effort should be 
made to induce the manufacturers ¢ 
manufacturer-retailer forn 
preference to th 


nationa t 


issue the 
of contract in 
wholesaler-retailer contract 

(6) That in order that the na 
tional board may have 1! 
and advice of the several fair trade 
states an advisory fair trade « 
tee consisting of one mem! 
each fair trade state shall be desig 
nated in a manner to be de 
by each of the several fa 
States; 

(7) That the cost to the manufa 
turer of issuing fair trade act 
and providing for their entorceme 
should be reduced to the lowest pos 
sible amount, and the manufacturer's 
annual service charge by the 
tive state fair trade committees shal! 
be on such basis as shall be 
mined by the national board with th 
advice and consent of the advisor 
fair trade committee; 

(8) That it is desirable that a 
tions for violations under the 
trade acts and fair trade contracts be 
prosecuted by the trademark owner; 

(9) That the services of the 
N.A.R.D. legal department be made 
available whenever requested to the 
respective state and local fair trace 
committees and to their counsel; 

(10) That a national 
council should be established, con 
posed of representatives of manulac- 
turer, wholesaler, and retailer groups, 
and that similar bodies should be 
established in each fair trade state 





respec 


ceter- 


fair 
ta 


advisory 


(11) That other trade groups 
should be invited to elect repre 
. : i] 
sentatives to the fair trade councils 


(12) That consideration should bh 
given to the selection of outstanding 
citizens to represent consumers 09 
the advisory councils. 
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No sooner was discussion of the pro- 
started on Monday than the Ken- 
wycky delegation launched a vigorous 
‘wack on those points. Ohio, New Jer- 
= Virginia, and Louisiana organiza- 
cat sprang to Kentucky's support, the 
delegation wiring back home to 
make sure it was expressing the sense 
¢ the state organization and had au 
‘hority to act. Finally forced to com- 
sromise, Dargavel and the N.A.R.D. 
oficials secured agreement on provisions 
which specify an advisory relationship 
between the state and the national 
bodies without any clear delineation of 


um 


Unio 


\ 


sthority. 
5 Feeling that the provisions were sufh- 
ciently elastic to permit the national 
yssociation to establish a wide authority, 
ts officials say they are well-satishied 
but if it seeks to crack the whip too 
hard or too soon it will find itself in 
‘ouble. New York and California, 
which have the best-organized state ma- 
chines, were comparatively quiet at the 
meeting, but if N.A.R.D. doesn’t play 
| on their terms, they will be heard 
rom vigorously. Certainly the whole 
matter will be threshed out again at the 
forthcoming N.A.R.D. convention. Fi- 
lly, N.A.R.D. may hear from the De- 
urtment of Justice if it gets too high 
1 mighty. While the state associa- 
tions are relatively immune to anti- 
trust troubles, the national association 
knows the danger of its position. But 
t thinks it can steer a shrewd and care- 
ful course, for as long as ‘'60,000 out- 
lets are carefully separating the wheat 
from the chaff, no coercion or dictation 
will be required.” 
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Keen Utility Tactics 


General Electric sponsors power 
companies’ contests and gets 
big response. 


Richt through the heat of August, 
vhen almost any salesman could be tor- 
given for confining his calls to air con- 
ditioned resorts, 200 representatives of 
General Electric Co. were looping from 
public utility to — utility with a 
nassive 60-sheet illustrated presentation 
a The Electrical Standard of Living.” 
Juickly, utility executives caught the 
inderlying philosophy and signed up to 
cooperate in two prize contests designed 
to educate and captivate 30,000,000 po- 
tential buyers of electrical appliances 
and 500,000 new home builders. 

Philosomhy is this: The residential 
market is not a bunch of figures, maps, 
pins, charts, and graphs, but a group of 
‘axpaying, God-fearing, home-loving, 
regular fellows and their families. 
Quickest way to make them change their 
habits of thinking and buying is to get 
them to think out problems with suf- 
icient clarity to put them into a quick- 
“epping piece if usdiinn 
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Accordingly, for prize contest “A,” 
General Electric is offering to provide 
each utility with a free supply of im- 
printed letter-size folders in considera- 
tion of the utility's promise to address 
and mail them to their better customers 
Folders describe broadly the devices and 
services constituting the electrical stand- 
ard of living and make no reference 
whatever to G-E products. Contestant's 
job is to study folder and complete the 
following statement in 100 words, or 
fewer: “The electrical way of living 
appeals to me, particularly, because . . .” 


Rules for the Contests 

Contest “A” will run 10 weeks be- 
ginning Oct. 2. Prizes total $40,000. 
So great has been utility response that 
original budget estimates of 2,000,000 
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folders have been swamped by actual 
orders to date of over 8,500,000. Con 
test ''B,”’ for which full details have not 
been released, offers local and national! 
prizes for best homes built 
Feb. 1, 1937 and Oct. 31, 1938. For 
winning of local 
not be G-E equipped ; for 
prizes, the rules may be otherwise 

In neither entrant 
have to make a purchase, save a wrap 
per, or work a puzzle. Though the cor 
tests are yet to be announced to th 
general public through magazine adver 
tising and radio, certain competitors and 
non-competitors are already approach 
ing General Electric with offers of co 
operation. G-E ofhcials say they wel 
come any cooperation to establish th 
electrical standard of living 


bet wee! 


homes need 
nationai 


prizes, 


contest does the 


Utilities on Diet, to Soothe SEC 


Some of them eliminate intermediate holding com- 
panies and end certain contracts with subsidiaries. 
hoping to avoid “‘death sentence” on Jan. 1. 


ELECTRIC utilities are practicing reduc- 
ing exercises against the day—Jan. 1, 
1938—when the “death sentence” in 
the Public Utility Act of 1935 goes into 
effect. They're sweating out inter- 
mediate holding companies, they're void- 
ing management and service contracts 
which might not please federal regula- 
tors, and they hope to present a pretty 
fine appearance come Jan. 1. 


All this may or may not be “< 
pliance”’ with the holding company Jaw 
The result, nevertheless, is that the gov 
ernment is getting at least a part of 
what it was yelling for when the ‘death 
sentence” was passed a few days 
two years ago. Getting results, in fact 
before demanding them. Now it’s just 
a question whether the utilities will have 
gone far enough when the Securities and 


ove! 








“COLOSSAL”—While it may not be an epic film, it covers an immense amount of 


territory—no less than the United States Census. 
requests for information contained in the records, especially 
The job of making available the five-pound volumes was, 


the Social Security Act. 


Officials have been deluged with 
after the passage of 


they say, wearing out the clerks. Moreover, constant thumbing was damaging irreplace- 


able records. 


Accordingly, it was decided to photograph each page on a roll of 


special movie film. The records of over 6,000,000 persons have already been filmed; 


70,000,000 more will be “on the reel” by June. 


Left, the machine used to photograph 


the census pages; right, the apparatus for projecting the pictures on a small screen 


or for making photographic copics. 
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Exchange Commission gets ready to 
figure out where death and dismember- 
ment is to be dealt. 

Most conspicuous case of a utility 
taking steps which put it in better favor 
with Washington is that of American 
Water Works & Electric Co. This con- 
cern has just filed an application with 
the SEC for issuance of new securities 
and for simplification of the corporate 
structure. This action was hailed in 
Washington as ‘compliance’; those 
utility men who won't admit that the 
solid front of opposition to the “death 
sentence” has been dented deny it is 
any such thing 

Water Works is eliminating an old 
and useless sub-hoiding company, the 
West Penn Electric Co. That, in itself, 
looks like compliance. But Water Works 
is improving and enlarging its electric 
properties substantially, and intends to 
capitalize part of the expense. The sim- 
plification, by good authority, is to pave 
the way more successfully to handle this 
financing. 

An Integrated Property 

American Water Works is regarded 
in the industry as an integrated property 
so far as its electric service is concerned 
(and an integrated property is what the 
law asks for). So it is argued that the 
current simplification was unnecessary 
except to facilitate raising of money for 
expansion. 

It is true, however, that North Amer- 
ican Co. and Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. may move along somewhat similar 
lines. North American is not so com- 
pletely integrated, but it has taken steps 
in that direction in simplification of the 
setup in the Missouri-Illinois area—for 
example, the recent refinancing and 
change in name of Union Electric Light 
& Power to Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri. 

Columbia Gas, in its electric opera- 
tions, is pretty compact and largely intra- 
state already. Any action on its part, 
so far as the death sentence is con- 
cerned, would just make doubly sure. 


Another Company’s Plans 

Another pending change, according to 
authoritative reports, is in the control 
of Engineers Public Service by Stone & 
Webster, Inc. The latter is said to be 
contemplating distributing to  share- 
holders its holdings in the utility, 
thereby getting out of the holding com- 
pany business and concentrating on en- 
gineering and management. 

In other instances, where holding 
companies have widely scattered prop- 
erties and can’t see any chance of in- 
tegrating along geographic lines without 
taking awful losses, other plans are be- 
ing studied. One of the most intricate 
is signing of contracts now—to be pro- 
duced if and when the SEC jumps on 
them—showing that the top unit is 
nothing but an investment company; 
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that it exercises no management or serv- 
ice functions any longer. Those duties 
would be performed by an intermediate 
company on a cost basis. 

This is an offshoot of the plan 
adopted by Electric Bond & Share just 
before the SEC sued to make it comply 
with the holding company law. Bond & 
Share, at the top, is just an investment 
company. Ebasco, one step down, is the 
management and service unit. If the 
operating companies turn out to be “in- 





| Rubber Union Wins 

| Eighteen months ago, newspaper 
headlines didn’t come too large to 
describe the uproar of “labor war” 
in Akron. This week, one sentence 
in an Akron paper devoted to labor 
news covered the situation: “With 
the settlement of the Enterprise 
strike, Akron is a strikeless city— 
one of the few in the entire United 
States.” 

By its very calmness in working 
out labor problems, the rubber city 
has been attracting the attention of | 
other industrial cities. Without | 
much fuss this week, for example, | 
two notable showdowns occurred: 
employee elections were held at the 
giant Goodrich and Goodyear plants | 
to determine the amount of support | 
the United Rubber Workers union | 
had. And negotiations for contracts | 
were expected to proceed without 
undue excitement. 

The union won both elections (by 
about 8 to 3 at Goodyear; 10 to 1 

| at Goodrich), and thus scored a | 
| victory for the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. This repre- 
sented defeat for remnants of for- 
| mer company unions, but was fairly 
acceptable to the average Akron citi- 
zen. To most people it meant only 
that unwritten agreements between 
| workers and employers in the two | 
companies might now be set down 


in black and white, as already had 
| 





been done in April at Firestone. 

To very few observers did the 
elections mean any interruption in 
the course of the “Akron method” 
of handling labor grievances (BW— 
Aug7’37,p.57), which, in essence, 
is the application of patience, tact, 
| and mature deliberation on all sides. 
| And that was considered to be of 
| major interest to other cities. 




















dependent” and “intrastate” at some 
future date, don’t be surprised. 

Right now about the only real court 
fight against the law is that between 
Bond & Share and the SEC—the latter's 
so-called hand-picked case. Not so long 
ago, however, American Water Works 
and the North American Co. were bitter 
litigants; now they seem to be hobnob- 
bing with the SEC boys, and getting 
along fine. 

Thus it boils down to the fact recog- 
nized two years ago: the law isn't so 
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bad if it is sensibly admi; 
seems that many of the 
recognize that its administrat 
present commission, at least 
ful. Showdowns won't con 
geographically helter-skelter 
like Cities Service, some of 
Share subsidiaries (such 


Power & Light and Amer . : 
Light), United Light & P . 


ard Gas & Electric, and As 
& Electric are asked what the 
about the business of “inte 


Auto Union Harmony 


Lewis arranges compromise jy 
order to maintain solidarity {o; 
drive against Ford. 


As predicted (Bl’—Ax; 
the Milwaukee convention of the | 
Automobile Workers ended 
“progressive” group, heade H 
Martin and Dick Frankenste« 
But Wyndham Mortimer 
leading the “unity” faction 
enough to keep them peacet 
John L. Lewis, jumping int 
between the right wing (Ma: 
and the left (Mortimer group) 
last minute, acted cleverly 
in averting a split. He urge 
of officers all round, and that » 
thus, the Mortimer-Ha!l - | 
$4,000 apiece annually for t! 
years as vice-presidents and 
solidarity. 
Actual running of the un 
in Martin's hands, with 
Frankensteen. Centralized 


U.A.W. headquarters won < 


alternative of wider discretion for s 
rate plant groups. And the strateg 
calling for a unified front against | 


seems sufficient to ensure pe 
the next convention 

What the union will be abl 
the way of signing Ford remains a | 
ter of speculation. The Ford peo 
themselves think that public ardo 
the U.A.W. has cooled and t 
situation is different from what it mig 
have been. But Ford always { 
“good business” tactics, and if the « 
pany found it was beaten it probal 
wouldn't sulk or hold out long. O! 
servers think it would then prefer! 
sign up and be on its full pr 
schedule with a minimum of distur 
ance. 

In other plants, the situation 1s ¢ 
U.A.W. looks forward to complet 
of new contracts with General M 
which expects to be relatively 
production stoppages at least f: 

It knows that the union thrives 0! 
tion,” however, and if dues-c 
begin to lag there may be more ag 
tion. So the company wont b¢ 
prised if it is pestered off and on by pe 
troubles, with nothing big happ:n'' 
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Materials They Use in New Cars 


Plastic molded parts are getting a big play. 
Stainless steel and alloy steel castings 


ings also gain. 


Die cast- 


continue to hold their own. 


Derroit (Business W eek Bureau)- 
Despite the decision of car manufactur- 
to make few major changes in 1938 
there are certain significant 
trends in the strenuous competition of 
one material against another. 

Plastic molded parts perhaps have 
taken longer forward strides than any 
other material. Plastics are being em- 
sloved more widely for added refine- 
ments in car interiors. Example: the 
new Buicks will have a plastic medal- 
ion with stainless steel trimming under 
the car windows to “dress up” the ap- 
pearance. Another manufacturer 1in- 
tends to put plastic roll top ash re- 
ceivers into its cars, the top of the re- 
ceivers opening up much like a roll top 
desk. The top consists of a series of 
rolled plastic bars with an impregnated 
cloth backing. 


ers 


models, 


Plastics in Many Colors 


In addition to the usual control knobs 


one car maker is planning to use plastics 
in combination with steel for its hood 
louvres on the exterior of the car. The 
advantage appears to be in the variety 
of colors obtained and in plastic mate- 
rial’s resistance to wear. The instru- 
ment board is another place where 
plastics have gained. Hupmobile is to 
go in strongly for plastics, with a three- 
piece board of plastics molded over a 
steel core. Im some cases dome lights 
will be made of plastics instead of 
lass; this, however, isn’t a new devel- 
opment, since it was used the past year. 

Plastics are making considerable 
progress for such parts as window 
molding and garnishing, especially with 
Ford, which 1s utilizing soy beans in a 
big way in the manufacture of plastic 
parts at Rouge. A novel development 

a plastic board on which an adhesive 
is applied. Wool flock is then sprayed 
on to give the effect of an ssbchhand 
fabric. Thus the plastic maker is able 
to match the upholstery of any car. 
When a plain base is stamped out, the 
wool-flock sprayed plastic can be given 
the appearance of mohair. If a ribbed 
base is stamped, the part resembles Bed- 
ford cord. This process is now used to 
produce sun visors. An experimental 
interior door panel is being developed 
in which fasteners are stamped into the 
plastic and the complete panel is 
snapped onto the door. Incidentally, 
William B. Stout is said to be making 
extensive experiments with car interiors 
of plastics at his laboratories. 

Die castings as well as plastics are 
making notable gains, particularly for 


radiator grilles. Zinc die-cast grilles 
first made a splurge in the "36 model 
year, being cast in one piece. They 
were pretty costly, however, and in °37 
ome companies switched back to 











Business Weel 
FIRST SINCE 1928—The Hamilton Coke 
and Iron Co., wholly owned subsidiary 
of The American Rolling Mill Co., last 
week put into operation at Hamilton, O., 
the first blast furnace built in the United 
States in nine years. The new million- 
dollar furnace adds 500 tons a day to 
the company’s capacity, and its output 
will be marketed in the region as mer- 
chant pig iron. 


stamped grilles. For 1938 there is a 
veritable rush by the industry toward 
die-cast grilles. These will mostly be 
in three parts: the left side, right side, 
and center. This means that if one of 
the parts is damaged in an accident, it 
can fe replaced without having to buy 
a complete new grille. Improved smart 
appearance is the real reason for wide- 
spread adoption of zinc die-cast grilles. 

Some instrument panels will be die- 
cast instead of stamped. With head- 
lamps on many cars becoming almost 
an integral part of the fenders, there is 
some change in materials involved. In 
one case the rims of the headlamps will 
be die-cast and chrome-plated. One 
maker has contracted for die-cast side- 
hood louvres. Other parts, such as 
radio control plates, also will be die- 


cast Chrysler is one company whi 
will specily aie-cast parts on ail n 
broader scale 

Changes in the type, gauge, and size 
of steels are few Searching for wavs 
of saving production costs, car makers 
are moving in the direction of lower 
Hypoid gears, for instance 
These lower 


alloy steels 
have a lower alloy content Ov 
priced steels will not be specified un 


less their performance is aj yroximately 


the same as that of higher-alloy steels 


More Uses for Stainless 

Stainless steel will hold its own in 
'38. Though the number of stainless 
parts probably will increase, the pound 
age of stainless per car won't be greater, 
because car makers are going to lighter 
gauges wherever possible to keep costs 
down. Stainless will be employed 
mostly for exterior trim. Ford and 
Lincoln are expected to continue its usé 
for hub caps. One maker is putting 
stainless radiator 
grille and has ash compartments with 
roll top covers of stainless in its sed 

Alloy castings will maintain 
their with Ford 
their use The crankshaft 
and pistons are among the Ford V-eight 
parts made of special alloy cast steels 
developed 
laboratories 
in main bearing materials 


1 
stcel edges on its 
ans 
steel 
aa tan | ] > i 
position, iCAGING inh 


camshaft 


in the Ford engineering 
: 


There will be little 
Two years 


shift 


ago there was a sudden vogue for all 


sorts of alloy bearings, but this has 
largely waned. There has been a re 
turn to steel-backed, babbitt-lined bear 
ings which have been improved in de 
sign and in resistance to wear. At least 
one big company, however, clings to 
the use of cadmium-silver bearings, 
which have had a good service record 


Enamel vs. Lacquer 


More attention is to be 
finishes. Synthetic enamels, 
by Ford and later adopted by some 
Chrysler divisions, are gaining at the 
expense of lacquers. One independent 
company is now installing equipment 
finish its line of sixes with synthetic 
enamel. Aside from the lustrous ap 
pearance of synthetic enamel, its cost is 
somewhat less than that of lacquer 
However, it does involve a substantial 
initial investment in equipment 

Rust-proofing of car 
extended, particularly because of the 
damaging effect on steel parts of chemi 
cals used to treat highways, and of 2x 
posure to salt air along the coasts. Nash 
will join Chrysler in 1938 in rust 

roofing all bodies, using the spra 

nderizing process. Other companies 
are expected to adopt some form of 
rust-proofing bodies in the near future, 
keeping the cost down to a minimum 
For, after all, this is an “extra” which 
the car manufacturer didn’t offer a few 
years ago. 

Welding is continuing to make rapi 


pionec red 


; 
LO 


i} 


sarts is being 
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progress in connection with body, 
frame, and rear housing construction. 
More and more welding machinery is 
being installed in car plants. It is be- 
lieved only a matter of time until 
frames will be of all-welded construc- 
tion. To be welded economically, how- 
ever, most present-day frames would 
have to be redesigned. Also many car 
makers have substantial investments in 
riveting equipment which they cannot 
discard overnight. 

More rubber will be found in 1938 
models than in 1937 cars. An interest- 
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ing use, probably to be adopted by one 
maker is im connection with seat 
cushions. Piano spring wire in the form 
of loops is impregnated and covered 
with latex, the design being such as to 
give the effect of sitting in a hammock. 
Synthetic rubber with high oil-resisting 
qualities is to be specified for half a 
ye items where it can be used as an 
oil seal. Car makers still are experi- 
menting with pneumatic rubber air 
cushion springs to replace steel springs, 
but aren’t yet ready to try them out in 
actual production. 


Sales Cost Under R-P Law 


Federal Trade Commission gives detailed figures to 
show how much less it cost Bird & Son to sell Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. than other retailers. 


Mr. PATMAN is piqued. Two months 
ago the Federal Trade Commission dis- 
missed its complaints, charging violation 
of the Robinson-Patman law, against 
Bird & Son and Montgomery Ward & 
Co, Dismissal was ordered because the 
commission found that on the basis of 
savings effected in the manufacture, sale, 
and delivery of goods, Ward was en- 
titled to a 28% lower price on floor- 
coverings than that quoted on direct 
sales to retailers, whereas the actual dif- 
ferentials which Ward received ranged 
only between 14% and 18%. 

Such a conclusion scarcely squared 
with Mr. Patman’s oft-repeated asser- 
tion that the big distributors got their 
goods cheaper not because they deserved 
to, but because they used their buying 
power as a club to wrest big discounts 
and special concessions from the manu- 
facturer. So when the congressman read 
about the Bird-Ward dismissal, he 
called for a recount and got it. 
Figures Give Comparison 

That recount, in the form of a com- 
parison of Bird's selling costs on 
$65,000 worth of mail order sales and 
$68,000 worth of direct-to-retailer sales, 
read as follows: 

Mail Order Retailer 


Jo of %o of 

Dollars sales Dollars sales 

Advertising 443.41 0.68 2,769.20 4.02 
Warehousing 229.98 0.35 10,311.35 14.96 
Freight 3,111.61 4.75 7,036.88 10.21 
Administration. 1,934.76 2.96 5,247.97 7.62 


BOE ceccces 5,719.76 8.74 25,365.40 36.81 

FTC’s explanatory notes, accompany- 
ing the tabulation, highlight even more 
significantly the exact cost accounting 
procedure which the commission will 


discontinuing direct-to-retailer sales and 
hence was put to unusual expense in 
adjusting warehousing contracts. 

The higher advertising cost on re- 
tailer sales was accounted for by the 
necessity of furnishing samples, signs, 
and display models and by the fact 
that the retailers “had the hs Havel of 
general advertising which could not be 
used by the mail order houses, due to 
resale of the floor covering under their 
own trade names.” 

The big differential in freight costs 
resulted from the fact that Bind shipped 
to Ward in big quantities, frequently 
by cheaper water routes, while the re- 
tailers’ goods had to be shipped to the 
sales company’s warehouses and then 
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reshipped in small units 
dealers 

Administration” costs, cov 
expenses of accounting and < 
partments, were exactly deter: 
a per-invoice basis, each invo 
charged with its share of tl 
mental expense. 
Followed Precedent 

In apportioning the exper 
general overhead of the sales 
ment between mail order and 
sales, the commission decided 
Goodyear and Sears, Roebuck 
both types of buyers must bx 
expenses roughly in proportior 
total purchases. The Bird de 
plies that same thought, as s 
these facts: Two months ag 
dismissal order, the commission 
Bird's cost in selling Ward wa 
of sales, while its cost in s« 
tailers direct was 47.1% of sal 
costs which are accounted for 
above tabulation, covering onl 
tising, warehousing, freight, 
ministration, total 8.74% and 
respectively—about 10° less t 
earlier figures. In other wor 
type of buyer is assessed appr 
10% of total sales to cover the 
overhead. 

The commission's explanation 


big buyers are entitled to better 


is far from satisfactory to Mr 

but there doesn’t seem to be 
deal he can do about it. H 
that Ward, in disposing of go 
purchase, will encounter costs 1 
wipe out the economies effected 
chasing its requirements. 
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Bu Week 
REFRESHMENT TIME—When the day gets long, and the job gets tough, its tm 


approve in determining what constitutes 
“due allowance” for price differentials 
within the meaning of the act. Only 
one figure—that for the warehousing 
expense assessed against retailers—fur- 
nishes an unreliable guide; this figure 
is unduly high because the Bird Co. was 


for the burly steel workers in the Ashland, Kentucky, plant of the American Rollins 


Mill Company to reach for a good, cold drink of milk. At the request of the worker 
the company made an arrangement with a local dairy to sell milk to the men 

their jobs—just as milk would be sold on a route. The milkman passes through the 
plant in the mornings and afternoons shouting: “Here’s your cold milk toda) 

Sales are heavy in all parts of the mill—among husky roller, open hearth men, sheet 
inspectors, and cranemen in their cabs, 
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international 14s-ton Model 
D-30 with special ponel-stake 
body. Severa! other models 
for the medium-duty field. 











International light-delivery units 
in 3g-ton to 1-ton capacities, in 
three wheelbase lengths. 








International Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-300-o new high standard 
for close work in crowded traffic. 








There are mony International Six- 
Wheel models, Dual-Drive and 
Trailing-Axie. Gross vehicle 
weights 18,000 to 62,000 pounds. 









Above: An International 3 to 4-ton Truck- 
Tractor. International Harvester sells 
twice as mony heavy-duty trucks as 
any other manyfacturer. 










a Exceptional styling in the new Inter- All models in the line are now in full 
national Trucks speaks for itself and production in our three truck plants. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER speaks for ‘The illustrations above show five rep- 





ALL-STEEL CAB 









what is underneath — new engineering, resentative units. There are 21 more, in Every New 
advanced efficiency throughout. fitting the widest range of hauling INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
There is the key to what has taken needs. Wheelbases in 79 lengths; bodies The All-Steel Cab is one of the 
place in the busy months since intro- for all loads. Sizes, light Half-Ton to stiles dinieniiadinten 
duction of this new complete line. powerful Six-Wheelers. If you haven't International line. Illustration 
Public response has been immediate _ yet had an opportunity to inspect the above shows the interior of th 
and convincing. Truck users have reg- new Internationals in detail, see the roomy, well-appointed de luxe cab 
istered their approval in a flood of | trucks on display at the nearest branch Driver comfort, clear vision, and 





orders three times as great as ever be- or dealer showroom. safety are assured in every Inter- 





-j ; . : . al, “Ti ; 
fore in the long history of International — [yrernaTionaL Harvester CoMPANY ER, GSU OG 


Truck manu facture. Harvester Building INCORPORATED Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Helps Stockholders 


First state law governing pro- 
tective committees is enacted 
by California. 





CALIFORNIA’S new law governing stock- 
holders’ protective committees, said to 
be the first of its kind, went into effect 
last week to the general satisfaction of 
business. 

The measure is designed to prevent 
the protective groups from becoming 
mere wrecking crews of benefit only to 
outside promoters. Hereafter sponsors 
of committees must obtain a license 
from the state Division of Corporations 
and pay a $25 license fee. Before a 
license is issued the promoter is re- 
quired to show: (1) Financial responst- 
bility and good business reputation of 
the sponsor. (2) Fairness of the pro- 
tc gor for enforcing the rights of 
stockholders who are being solicited for 
fees and contributions. (3) Fairness of 
the compensation to be paid agents or 
solicitors. A semi-annual accounting of 
all collections and expenditures is re- 
quired. 

The California law goes part’ way 
along the path advocated by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission on 
a national scale. SEC wants the ap- 
pointment of independent trustees to he 
mandatory; would outlaw committees 
a to represent one group of 
creditors while actually having “dual 
or multiple” interests; would sharply 
restrict deposit agreements; would clip 
the wings of reorganization chiselers, 
and would ban the shopping around for 
friendly courts on the part of manage- 
ments 


Hotel Check Artists 


Chicago and Illinois associa- 
tions cooperate to nab and 
extradite swindlers. 


Bap checks have always been a problem 
to hotels, and probably they always will 
be. Yet the Greater Chicago Hotel 
Association has done much—and prob- 
ably more than any other hotel group in 
the country—to protect its te. te 
against bad check artists. In 1935, for 
example, having learned that the de- 
pression had made the bad check prob- 
lems greater, it set up what is still the 
only inter-hotel teletype installation in 
the country for the instant exchange of 
check and credit information. Ten ho- 
tels are now on the teletype, and neigh- 
horing hotels use it by telephoning 
questions and answers to the nearest 
hotel equipped with a machine. Yet 
the teletype could do nothing about the 
offender who had passed a bad check 
on a Chicago hotel and gotten out of 
the state. So the Chicago association, 
with the cooperation of the [Illinois 
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Hotel Association, set out to do some- 
thing about that, too. 

Briefly, the two groups have set up 
a revolving fund of $700, derived from 

rcentages charged for collection of 
Pad checks and accounts skipped, to 
effect the return of offenders. Though 
the plan has been in operation only a 
few months, one offender has been re- 
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turned from Toledo to Rock Island. | 
and five have been brought to ( 
from St. Louis, Cincinnati, Ba 
Peoria, Ill., and Los Angeles. 7 
about the return of the man who 
Los Angeles, the association ad 
$400 to the Chicago police depa 
No one hotel could have afforded 

up that much money. 


Key Money Market Factor 


Excess reserve position of New York Federal Reserve 
banks again becomes prime indicator of credit con. 
ditions, as cut in rediscount rate implies. 


THE panic of 1907 hit in October. New 
York's Knickerbocker Trust Co. closed 
its doors on the 22nd. The next day 
began one of the most stubborn runs in 
world bank history—on the Trust Co. 
of America. J. P. Morgan, the elder, 
came to the rescue, but too late to stop 
stocks from tumbling and call money 
from rising to 125%. Yet only two 
months before there was the tip-off. 
In August, $8,700,000 of excess re- 
serves of New York City banks vanished 
—and became a deficit! To smart 
bankers and smart business men that 
was a warning: Tight Credit Ahead. 
In those days, New York Clearing 
House Banks were the storehouses for 
the country’s reserve funds. And if New 
York banks were short, then the country 








SUBTERRANEAN BANQUET—Holding one of its periodic meetings in Dulut! 
recently, the Safety Committee of the United States Steel Corporation donned ove' ills 
boots and steel helmets, and descended 236 ft. below the surface of Oliver's Sprev’ 
Mine at Eveleth, Minn., to be guests at a novel luncheon in an underground theatr 


was short. There was no Fed R 
serve System to provide elastici 

Excess reserves in New Yor} 
cated the unused lending powe 
banks. And as such, excess reser 
the key to the country’s credit 
Today the reserve position of New \ 
banks does not carry the same « 
significance. But it is still imp 
as the weak government bond n 
recent months has indicated, 
the wholesale reductions in Fed 
serve rediscount rates imply. 

For more than a year, banks t 
out the country have been selli: 
ernment bonds (BW’—Aug2s 
to prop excess reserves at a ti 
loans were expanding. New Yor! 
led the movement. And 
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used primarily for safety meetings. Cut out of solid rock, this room is approxim 

17 by 58 feet and was originally used to house pumping equipment. Steam b ated MET 
and electrically lighted, it has a seating capacity of 220 for showing safety film: t : 

employees just before they go to work. The underground theatre has a kitchen and FREDERICK H.| 


orchestra platform, which makes it suitable for banquets and meetings. 
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eee the hope chest of grand- 
mother’s day? In it the daughter of 
the house put away linens and finery, trust- 
ing they would some day go into the “home 
of her hopes.” According to tradition, 
the bride who made everything with her 


own hands earned everlasting happiness. 


Every husband should have a“ hope chest,” 
too, for the sake of the happiness and 
safety of his wife and children. In his 
prized “chest”— his strongbox— he will 


place his life insurance policies, planned 











The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in the usual standard 
forms, individual and group, in large and small amounts. It also 


issues annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held for 
the benefit of its policyholders, andany divisible surplus is returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
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—for husband 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 










to afford protection and genuine security 


to the family, even if something should 





happen to him. 






The most effective type of planning is a 





Life Insurance Program. It is simple, flex- 






ible and capable of making possible the 






fulfillment of hopes and ambitions. 







A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 
help you start your Program. Telephone 







the nearest Metropolitan office and ask 







him to call or mail the coupon. 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to have information 


regarding a Life Insurance Program to meet my needs 







NAME 







ADDRESS 









crry STATI 














LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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CREDIT WEATHERCOCK—Government bond holdings of the 16 reporting member 
banks in New York City have been flipping up and down lately, because banks have 
sold to keep up excess reserves. Member banks of the system could rediscount but, 
virtually out of debt to the central banks (see chart page 56), they hesitate to borrow. 





these influence the trend of interest 
rates all over the country. 

To calculate excess reserves is not 
easy. Turn to the Federal Reserve 
statement in your Friday morning 
newspaper headed “Assets and Liabili- 
ties in Central Reserve Cities.” From 
that, you (or your statistician) can 
approximate the excess reserves of the 
reporting banks in New York and 
Chicago in this way: 

Add the following: Demand De- 
posits Adjusted; U. S. Government 
Deposits; Interbank Deposits, both 
foreign and domestic. Subtract from 
that sum Balances with Domestic 
Banks. The remainder is approximate 
Net Demand Depos:ts, on which the 
reserve requirement is 26%. Then 
turn in the statement to Time De- 
posits, on which the required reserve 
is 6%. Compute the required reserves 
on both net and demand deposits, add 
them together, and then subtract the 
total from Reserves with Federal Re- 
serve Banks. The difference will be 
excess reserves. 

The adjacent compilation shows how 

| it would work out for New York and 
Chicago for the week ended Aug. 25. 


How to Compute Excess Reserves 


For what follows, page your statistician! There’s no short cut to calculating 
the excess reserves of member banks of the Federal Reserve System. And 
now that reserves of all member banks are below $800,000,000 and promise 
to go lower over the next few months, excess reserves are becoming a key 
financial indicator—something the business man will want to watch. Particu- 
larly the excess reserves of New York City and Chicago member banks; for 


Weekly Reporting Member Banks 
(in millions — 000,000 omitted) 
New York Chicago 
Demand Deposits Ad- 


RE he ak ct $6,049 $1,526 
U. S. Govt. Deposits. . 317 55 
Interbank Deposits 
_ Sree 1,829 512 
Se 524 7 
Total Deposits. ..... 8,719 2,100 
Domestic Bank Bal- 
ances 65 124 
Net Demand Deposits 8,654 1,976 
Time Deposits ...... 732 448 
26% Reserve on Net 
Demand Deposits.. 2,250 514 | 
6% Reserve on Time 
Deposits . 44 27 
Total Required Re- 
ee . $2,294 $541 


Reserves Actually Held 2,408 583 


Excess Reserves* .... $114 $42 

* This figure is for the 16 weekly report- 
ing member banks, and differs from the 
figure periodically released by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, which covers 
21 banks. | 
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months, after the final boost in 
bank reserve requirements on M 
the 16 weekly reporting memb« 
in New York City liquidated §$ 
000 of governments in order to ( 
care of an expansion of loans of § 
000,000; (2) raise excess 
$9,000,000, and (3) retain th 
on their unused lending power 
Throughout the period from 
to Aug. 25, excess reserves of N 
York banks rose or fell invers¢ 
their holdings of government 
(see accompanying chart). In 
words, when they wanted to 
their reserves, banks sold goverr 
when they felt they had suffici 
serves, banks bought governme: 


Important in Money Market 


That implies that the excess 
position of New York City | 
once again a key figure in the 
market. Not as important as it w 
in 1907—before the days of the | 
Reserve. But none the less imp 
Because if New York banks, wit 
holdings of $3,300,000,000, cont 
liquidate, government bond pri 
fall, Federal interest rates will ri 
other interest rates will move 
pathy. That means business will | 
pay more for the money it borr 

With excess reserves at $143, 

(on Aug. 25), New York banks 
not overstuffed. And right now 
face commercial Joan expansion 

the fall months accompanied by an ir 
crease in money in circulation. Tig 
short-term money rates are a pr 
result. The rise in Treasury bill 
already points the trend, and it 
not be surprising if one of thes« 
New York Clearing House banks 1 
call money rates. That has been in t 
offing—as a possibility—for some 
(BW —Feb13’37,p20). After Labor Day 
the banks will reconsider taking : 


Commercial Loans Expand 


The continuous rise in commercial 
loans—for more than a year—has bec 
the chief factor in the tightening mone; 
situation. As banks expand their loans 
deposits increase; and required reserves 
against those deposits perforce 
accordingly. 

But when credit tightens, the sale o! 
government bonds does not enabl 
banks to increase reserves equivalently. 
If a New York bank, for example, were 
to sell $100,000 of governments, 
the bonds were bought by a deposit 
there would be no enlargement o! 
balance that that bank carries wit! 
Federal Reserve Bank of New Y 
The bank's deposit liabilities, however, 
would decline, and therefore its required 
reserves (26% of demand deposits) 
would drop $26,000. Thus, excess fe- 
serves (but not actual reserves) would 
rise $26,000. 

On the other hand, if the bonds were 
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“TRAILABOUT” 


and all with the same Good Name 


General Motors trucks and trailers overspread 
the entire field of commercial haulage. For 
half-ton trucks with most spacious bodies—see 
GMC! For all medium-duty haulage, check 
both the standard GMC models and the new 
cab-over-engine types. For weighty loads, enlist 
the strong-backed “heavy” GMC’s! GMC tractor- 
trailer combinations meet all other haulage needs! 


GMC prices are now crowding the lowest! 
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Now transatlantic air service 
around the corner, and transpa C3 
riers are running on regular sc} 
therefore the air express busine 
pected to draw larger and larger 
age from all classes of business 
need utmost speed in shipment. A; 
the new unity of the air lines \ 
a strong selling point. 

To date, both big air express 
have rolled up steady gains. For th 
first seven months of 1937, TWA 
showed a 20% gain in pound miles over 
the corresponding period of 1 
Railway Express’ air division re; 
48% gain in number of shi 
31% gain in tonnage carried, 43 
in gross revenues. 
























New Low-Fare Trains 


Challengers have made a hit 
and will be put on run from 
Chicago to San Francisco. 




















; May of last year the Unio: 
is IN May of last year the Unior 


THEY CLICKED—Seeing the success enjoyed by the Challenger trains running between 49d the Chicago & North Weste 
Chicago and Los Angeles, the Chicago & North Western and the Union Pacific. along roads began operating their C/ 
with the Southern Pacific, are putting into service similar trains between the Windy trains between Chicago and | 
we - go eager The _ tage ng Challengers will make their first runs on geles. Basic idea was to give 
Sept. 15, Salient attractions, be sides the low fares, are: “coffee shop” dining cars, ble service at lower cost to travele 
registered nurse-stewardesses, sleeping cars for women and children. 












must economize. The trains, 
consisted of coaches and tourist } 
bought by the Federal Reserve, the grows them. And the way to watch the cars, the latter remodeled and 
bank's reserves would rise the full growing horns—in the present instance rated, with berths costing a lit 
amount—that is $100,000. If another —~is to follow the excess reserves of re- than half what one pays for 
member bank made the purchase, the porting member banks in central reserve berths on other trains. Breakfast 
selling bank would have an increase in cities—New York and Chicago; espe- tomato juice, ham or bacon 














its reserves of $100,000, but the buying cially New York. rolls or toast, and choice of cofi 

bank would sustain a drop of the same or milk. cost 25¢: lunch, with 

amount; and there would be no change and vegetables, rolls, and cd 

fi in the over-all excess reserve position of : dri 30¢: di wi , 
all excess re: : . i drinks, 30¢; dinner, with sma 

banks. But if a non-member we made Only One Air Express and mushrooms, potatoes and 
the purchase, the effect would be very T.W.A. discontinues its own vegetable, dessert, and choice of « 






j much as if the Federal Reserve bought 


agency, letting Railway Express 35¢. The idea clicked, with t! 
the bonds. gency, - ) P 


handle all business. that the two roads, with the S 








Consequently, banks cannot predeter- Pacific joining in the plan, this 
mine what effect the sale of govern- SHippinG clerks got a break this week— prepared to go after economy-! 
ments will have on their reserve posi- beginning Sept. 1 they had only one air travelers between Chicago and § 






tions. That accounts for the inconsistent express system to deal with, When Francisco with another Chall: 
variations in the accompanying chart of | Transcontinental & Western Air de- 
excess reserves of New York institutions cided to discontinue its own agency, Route of the New Trains 







ttt a 
arene. 








in relation to government bond hold- General Air Express, and merge with The San Francisco Challenge 
ings. the air express division of Railway Ex- ‘ will make their first runs Sept 
j This very inconsistency undoubtedly press Agency, the cierks—and shippers, operate over the North Wester: 





is a factor in the action of Reserve too—exulted. The move meant that all between Chicago and Omaha, over ' 
Banks in lowering their rediscount rates. the big airlines, plus railway connec- Union Pacific between Omaha and Og 










+ It accounts for the tradition-shattering tions, now were linked in a united air den, Utah, and over the Southern | 
rate of 1% in New York—the lowest express network and that puzzles arising cific between Ogden and San Fra 

in the history of central banking any- over distinctions between territories Patterned after the old Los Angeles 

i! where, at a time when banks are Vir- served were ended. Challengers, whose coaches will be 

tually out of debt to the Federal (see Faster express service has been com- placed with new, streamlined coac! 






chart, page 56). Object of the Board ing along rapidly since the day 10 years aluminum alloy, built by the P 

of Governors of the Federal Reserve ago when Railway Express first poked Co., they will feature “coffee shop 
System is to prepare for credit expan- a cautious toe into the pond. T.W.A. dining cars, registered nurse-stewa' 
sion beforehand—in case the banks do _ has played a lone hand for several years, esses, and sleeping cars for exclusive | 
have to borrow—just as back in July, building its own lines while the other of women and children 

i 1936, the first boost in reserve require- carriers slowly came together into one New dining cars, with a seating © 
ments was inaugurated to control the unit. Last February a tieup with Rail- pacity of 68, against a previous capacit 
boom before it developed (BW—Jul way Express put all but T.W.A. into the of 36 on the Los Angeles trains, will b 
18°36,p16). Then, as now, it is a case same combination, with international fa- used on both the Los Angeles and Sat 
of taking the bull by the horns before it cilities available through Pan American. Francisco Challengers. 
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Lawyers Sue Business Groups any leg 


BUSINESS WEEK 
any legal questions whatever are in 


Within recent years civil actions to 


Try to stop insurance companies, banks, realty men, = njoin laymen from “practicing lav 


and others from “practicing law.”’ Gain victories in 


have been instituted in many states 
Numerous actions have involved the 


some states. Missouri case pending. questions of unauthorized practice of 


LAWYERS have gone to war with busi- 
ness men and others engaged in per- 
forming acts which they contend con- 
stitute the unauthorized practice of law. 
Within the last few years civil actions 
to enjoint non-lawyers from drawing 
and executing legal papers and appear 
ing as legal representatives before ju- 
dicial or quasi-judicial bodies have been 
instituted in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, North Dakota, and, most 
importantly, in Missouri. 

In Columbia, Mo., Judge W. M. Din 
widdie is expected soon to hand down 
his decision in the declaratory judgment 
suit of six casualty insurance companies 
against Boyle S. Clark, general chairman 
of Bar Committees of the State of 
Missouri, and five others, all members 
of his Advisory Committee. Plaintiffs 
are the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Boston; American Mutual Liability Co., 
Boston; Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago; Hardware Mutual Cas- 
valty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; and the 
Employers’ Mutual Indemnity Corp. 
and Employers’ Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. of Wausau, Wis. (The last 
two have merged under the name of 
the latter since the suit was instituted.) 
The companies ask the court to set 
forth what acts do and what acts do no: 
constitute the practice of law. 


Bar Insurance Adjusters 


More than a year ago lay adjusters 
for insurance companies were barred 
from trying cases before the Missouri 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 
Last April the Bar Committees asked 
the courts to cite the six casualty com- 
panies for contempt, on the ground that 
acts performed by the adjusters in set- 
tling claims constitute the practice of 
law. Thereupon the casualty companies 
drew up a code of practices, making 
several concessions to the lawyers. They 
also started their declaratory judgment 
sult 

Trial of the suit was conducted for 
the casualty companies largely by Wil- 
liam S. Hogsett, of the Kansas City law 
hrm of Hogsett, Murray, Trippe & 
Depping, and for the Bar Committees 
by William H. Becker, of Chairman 
Clark's firm of Clark, Boggs, Peterson 
& Becker. Hogsett introduced into 
evidence results of a questionnaire sent 
to 23 trade and business organizations, 
showing that they employ nearly 4,000,- 
000 laymen to perform acts which the 
Missouri lawyers seek to have declared 
the practice of law 

Claims managers testified they were 
replacing lay employees engaged in the 


i 


law in real estate transactions Last 
settlement of claims with licensed attor- November the Court of Common Pleas 
neys as fast as other employment could of Franklin County, O., enjoined Ivan 
be found for the former Attorney H. Gore, a real estate broker, from 
Becker then put representatives of cer preparing and drawing deeds, mort 
tain other insurance companies on the gages, notes, contracts, power of attor 
stand to testify that they had employed ney, leases, and other legal document 
lawyers to perform functions handled for others.” 
by lay employees of the six companies. ‘ 
Briefs were submitted in July, and the It’s Not So Simple 
two legal armies are now awaiting the The court said The drawing 
decision proper execution of deed and 

Meanwhile the American Mutual Al lar instrument is in no instance 

liance, from its home office in Chic LO, or without forms, so simple 
is Carrying on a publicity campaign to render unnecessary a knowledge 


interest other business men in the cas- law and its plication 


ap 
ualty companies’ fight in Missouri. The and liabilities of th 
alliance asserts the settlement of aims such instrument 
by lay adjusters is virtually identical confusion seemingly 
with the settlement of disputes in all reference to the mere ‘filling 
business lines.”’ It aserts the filling in blanks,’ as it is expressed there « 

by lay adjusters of blank release papers no doubt that the selection of the for 
is “identical with filling in blanks in all to be used, and the determination | 
documents of a contractual nature, from _ the broker of the suitability and ada 
leases down to railroad tickets.” And it ability of the form to the circumstan 
asserts the setting up by a lay claims of the transaction, involve the exercis: 
manager of the estimated cost of any of legal skill and learning 

given case, a practice which the Mis On the other hand, the North Dakota 
souri lawyers have found especially ob- Supreme Court in the case of Caine \ 
jectionable, “‘parallels the making of Merchants’ National Bank and Tru 
estimates in any business line in which Co. (268 N.W. 719), ruled last year 


partic 


pr 








California Toll Bridge Authority 
MOTORISTS S. O. S.—Thirty-three red boxes, connected directly with garages, have 
been installed for tow-call service along both the upper and lower decks of the eight 
and-one-quarter-mile San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. When a motorist runs out 
of gas, has engine trouble, or needs a tire change, he smashes one of the two glass 
dials in the box (the other is used in case of fire). One of the tow trucks owned by the 
State Department of Public Works comes at once to his aid. A driver who runs out 
of gas must buy at least three gallons at 30¢ each. If he has a tire changed, he must 
pay 50¢ (women aren't charged). The fee for towing a vehicle is $1.30. Privat 
tow cars are not permitted to remove automobiles from the bridge. It is estimated 
than an average number of 21.5 vehicles a day is serviced through the tow-call system 
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that the defendant bank had “a right 
to draw chattel mortgages and bills of 
sale which involve settlements in which 
it was interested, or which were drawn 
for the purpose of being pledged to 
the defendant as collateral security.” 
The court further said: “One who is 
not a member of the bar may lawfully 
prepare instruments such as simple 
deeds, mortgages, promissory notes, and 
bills of sale, when these instruments 
are incident to transactions in which 
such person is interested, provided no 
charge is made therefor.” 

These two doctrines (the simple in- 
strument doctrine, and the doctrine that 
one who makes no Charge for draw- 
ing such instruments is not engaged in 
the unauthorized practice of law) are 
not accepted by the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Committee on Unauthorized 
Practice. The simple instrument doc- 
trine is involved in the Missouri case 
concerning the insurance companies. 


Pennsylvania Ruling 

As far as preparation and filing of 
pleadings and presentation of cases be- 
fore the Workmen's Compensation 
Commission is concerned, the casualty 
companies’ proposed code goes further 
to the lawyers’ side of the argument 
than Justice Stern of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court (Eastern Division) did 
last January in the case of a Wilkes- 
Barre lawyers’ committee, against a 
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claims adjuster representing the Globe 
Indemnity Co. 

A lower court had enjoined the ad- 
juster from (a) preparing and filing 
pleadings in workmen's compensation 
cases; (b) from examining and cross- 
examining witnesses in any proceedings 
before compensation referees; and (c) 
from acting as counsel for any party or 
insurance carrier in any proceedings 
before such referees. 

Justice Stern said: “In one respect 
the decree of the court should be modi- 
fied. It enjoins defendant from pre- 
paring and filing pleadings in work- 


Biggest California Cotton Crop 
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men’s compensation cases. Suc! 
ings, however, are so uniformly 
that it cannot fairly be said th 
skill is required in their prep 
They are executed on forms | 
by the board, are elementary in 


ter, and do not rise to the dip 


pleading as that term is under 
other judicial proceedings. Libe 
allowing their amendment is su 


make mistakes in connection wit! 
innocuous. It is only when a hea: 
begun before a referee that the 


sentation of a party constitutes t 
tice of law.” 
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In 14 years, annual output has risen from 9,000 bales 


to 606,000. 


whole crop is exported. 


CALIFORNIA farmers will begin harvest- 
ing the state’s largest cotton crop about 
the middle of September but they aren't 
worrying much hen overproduction or 
prices. Estimates by the California Co- 
operative —— Reporting Service in 
Sacramento place this year’s yield at 
606,000 bales compared with 442,000 
in 1936. 

Cash revenues from the crop at cur- 
rent prices will come to about $35,000,- 





KOPPERS 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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PRODUCERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OPERATORS 


KROPPERS DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES 
AND AFFILIATES 
mered Piston Ring Divisior 


Bartlett Hay 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY AWARDS CONTRACT TO KOPPERS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 61 NEW 
COKE OVENS—Koppers Company, Engineering and Construction Division, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., early this year completed the construction of two batteries 
totaling 122 Koppers Becker-type Ovens for the River Rouge Plant of the Ford 


Motor Company. The Ford Motor Company has just awarded to Koppers a new 
contract for another 61 ovens of the same type, to be built at the same plant. 
These ovens are designed to be underfired with blast furnace gas and the three 
batteries can produce 54,000,000 cu. ft. of gas and 3,375 tons of coke per day. 


KOPPERS COMPANY | 
ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





All soil is irrigated. 


Practically 


000, placing cotton second only to 
in total value of the state’s farm proc 
tion. About 90% of this revenue 


be spent in the state; $10,000,01 


will be paid 45,000 persons for h 


ing the crop. 
The California cotton industry 


in some respects from the indus 
the South. Growers don’t have to 


as much about price. They could 


even at six cents a Ib., largely | 


the industry is highly mechaniz 
duction is all under irrigation an 
fore easily controlled. 

Yield per acre last year ran al 
lb. compared with the national 


of 190. That enables California { 


to pay harvesters $1 per 100 


picking, by far the highest wages 


country for that work, and to 
comfortable profit when the 
price is 10¢ to 12¢ 


Long-Staple Product 


Prices for the California prod 
ally run 50 to 100 points above 
tions on the New York Cott 
change. Quality is said to have 
do with that. There's a state 


California (passed in 1924) wh 


the 


citrus 


mits only one variety of cotton to | 


planted, the so-called “Acola 


there’s a very rigid system of br 


seed under the direction of an orgar 
tion known as the California Plantir 


Cotton Distributors. The staple « 
cotton produced from this seed 


from 1,/; in. to 1$ in. The staple o! 


Southern cotton is from % in. up 


not so much the length of the 


as its uniformity, that is the basis « 


demand for California cotton. 


Practically all the Golden State 
ton is exported. Japan is expe 


It 


capi 


§ 


take about 80% of the current crop, 4 


usual, and the balance will go to ! 
land, Germany, and other European 13 
tions. A small quantity will be us 
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ALVES. FITTIN 


3,000 Unblinking Eyes 


VER 33,000 unblinking eyes 
) in the huge Crane factory are 

guard to make certain that 
ane products are exactly right. 
ey never wink at the smallest 
perfection. They are the gauges, 
3,000 of them, used to check the 
curacy of Crane manufacturing. 


Consider the illustration above. 
licrometer gauges are shown 
heasuring the taper of gate valve 
iscs to an accuracy allowing for 
o variations. Or take pipe threads. 
hen the standards for American 
ine Threads were established, 
rane ordered a set of master 
auges which required two years 
‘continuous work to finish. These 
ere checked by the Bureau of 
undards at Washington, D. C. 


This approved set of gauges is 
only used from time to time to in- 
sure the accuracy of Crane master 
gauges with which reference 
gauges are regularly compared. 
They, in turn, are used for checking 
working gauges. All of this is done 
just to make certain that the threads 
on Crane products are as nearly 
perfect as is possible. 

This is one example of the many 
elaborate methods used by Crane 
to make certain that every Crane 
product which you buy is the finest 
of its kind in every way. Look in 
your new Crane No. 52 Catalog 
for the details of 38,000 items 
tested in the laboratory and on 
the job. CranEquip for satis- 
faction. 


'o7.? 
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Plied in the next few days. 
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WHAT GOES FOR 


| VALVES GOES FOR 


BATHTUBS, 100). 


CHICAGO, 

ILL., Aug. 

17— The 33,- 

000 gauges 

which Crane 

Co. uses at 

its Corwith 

plant in Chi- 

cago fall far 

short of tell- 

ing the whole story of Crane insist- 
ence upon perfection in materials, 
workmanship and finished products. 
At Chattanooga, there is a Crane! 
plant that makes Crane porcelain 
enameled ware—bathtubs, kitchen| q 
sinks, and many other articles. At! @ 
Trenton, Crane operates a pottery . 
which makes lavatories, water desete ry 
and other articles from blended « lays.| le 
At Bridgeport and at Tonawanda,| _ 
Crane manufactures heating equip-| 7 
ment. 

Every one of those plants is stocked! 4 
with gauges, lined with inepectora! 
who are aided by laboratories, al! for] } 
the purpose of making certain that 
every Crane product which you pur- os 
chase is right. CranEquip and you! ! 
enjoy the service of products which| ¢ 
must pass the painstaking, often|! 
hair-splitting, examination of this 


iCRANE: 


CHICAGO, ILL. expert inspection organization. That] R 


is why CranEquipping is so satis-| W 
fo 


)., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


ALVES. FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIAL factory. 
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CABINS IN THE COTTON—CALIFORNIA STYLE—The 45,000 workers who will 
harvest the cotton crop in the Golden State get $1 per 100 pounds of cotton that they 
pick, with housing, wood, water and electricity thrown in. Modern cabins like these 
on the Tagus Ranch, near Tulare, are being built by most of the large growers. 


spinning mills in Los Angeles and Oak- 
land, The Japanese-Chinese War is be- 
ing closely analyzed by California cot- 
ton producers because of its possible 
effect on Japan's ultimate ability to buy. 

Most of California's cotton is grown 
in the San Joaquin Valley, from Merced 
on the north to Bakersfield on the south, 
with Fresno as the cotton metropolis. 
This year, for the first time, cotton sur- 
passes raisins as No. 1 agricultural prod- 
uct of Fresno County. The Imperial 
Valley produces a little (4,557 bales last 
year), and Riverside County contributes 
about 9,000 bales. 


Industry Well Organized 


Every phase of the California indus- 
try is under neat control. The Big Five 
among operators are Anderson-Clayton, 
Producers Cotton Oil Co., California 
Cotton Oil Co., J. G. Boswell Co., and 
the California Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. They finance growers, buy their 
crops, gin the cotton (there are about 
100 gins in the San Joaquin Valley), 
extract the cottonseed oil, and market 
the finished product. Many farmers do 
their own ginning and marketing. In- 
cidentally, more than 200,000 tons of 
cottonseed will be processed from this 
year’s crop in plants representing an in- 
vestment of about $3,000,000. A large 
part of the output of these factories is 
marketed right in the 11 Far Western 
states as cottonseed cake. 

The labor situation is well under con- 
trol, also. Harvesting operations begin 
about the time workers are released from 
the fruit orchards. As most cotton 
farmers also grow other crops, they rely 


on their organization, the San Joaquin 
Valley Agricultural Labor Bureau in 
Fresno, which recruits and distributes 
the necessary farm hands. When har- 
vesting gets under way this month, cot- 
ton will need a large part of the much- 
publicized and greatly-exaggerated in- 
flux from the Dust Bowl which has 
poured into California since Jan. 1. 

Cotton pickers this year will get $1 
per 100 Ib. plus housing, water, wood, 
and electricity. Many large-scale growers 
such as J. G. Boswell, Camp-West- 
Lowe, Russell Giffen, James Irvine, the 
Tagus Ranch, Allan Hoover, and the 
Hotchkiss Estate, maintain modern 
cabins for their workers with recreation 
halls, community nurses, and schools. 

The industry is comparatively new in 
California. Cotton was first grown in 
the Imperial Valley in 1912, but pro- 
duction gradually decreased, chiefly be- 
cause growers planted many varieties of 
seed, resulting in a mixture of cross- 
bred seed and a decline in quality. 

In 1923, when raisins went bad in 
the San Joaquin Valley, business leaders, 
largely through the efforts of A. Emory 
Wishon, president of the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Co., looked about for 
something to develop as a substitute, 
and hit upon cotton. Farmers were en- 
couraged to plant it along with their 
other crops. Since then, production has 
jumped ime 9,000 bales to the 606,- 
000-bale output this year. 

Growing cotton in California isn’t 
the gamble that it is in some other areas. 
Every grower is able to protect his in- 
vestment and his margin of - by 
removing the uncertainties of falling 
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markets. He hedges a part of his crop 
long before it is harvested (so: 
before it is planted), a practice 
be impossible in other growing 
the country. The California 
doesn’t have to worry much about 
tainties of the elements or abo 
The growing season is dry, the: 
boll weevil or other pestilence, ; 
cause the soil is irrigated the : 
can be controlled. For this reas: 
California farmer is able to borr 
close to his total out-of-pocket | 
tion cost to finance his operatio: 
makes attractive opportunities fo 
bankers. 

Cotton is King in the South 

uite that in the Golden State, | 
the Queen of crops—at least, this 


Redwood Byproducts 


Materials formerly wasted are 
turned into insulation woo! and 
other money-makers. 


DEVELOPMENT of byproducts fro 
terials formerly wasted, and the ap; 
tion of new merchandising ideas 
adding $500,000 a year to the 
of the redwood lumber produ 
California, according to figures 
piled last week in San Francisco b 
cials of the California Redwood As 
tion. The industry expects its 
program to augment this increas 
come to a sum around $1,000, 
year by 1939. 

The lumber companies will soo: 
nounce their latest merchandising idea 
redwood interior panels, design 
enable the customer to visualize 
he’s buying and to eliminate confusing 
discussions of such mysteries as board 
feet and standard pattern. 

Redwood Picket Pack for fen 
initial effort at packaging, and Fou 
tion Redwood, a special grading of ! 
redwood for building foundations 
turned out to be satisfactory stim 
to sales. 


Income from Bark 


The most spectacular development is 
the use of bark, which was always an 
expense, a nuisance, and a constant 
hazard to the lumber companies, for the 
manufacture of insulation wool. This 
has added about $300,000 a year to 
the income of one of the largest con 
cerns, the Pacific Lumber Co. Industry 
leaders regard the evolution of this 1 
sulating product as “the most importat 
development of the decade in the 
wood business.” 

On the standing redwood tree 
tough, fibrous bark affords protectiot 
against fire and other encroachments o! 
time. But from the beginning of 
wood lumbering in 1852, it was neces 
sary to strip the bark from the logs be 
fore taking them to the mills because 
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Steel reinforcing cores 
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or 29 miles of 
concrete sipbons 


A Job for Giants 
The Colorado River Aqueduct 


This is a story of water. Of how the thirteen cities of the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California will soon 
be bringing to their myriad homes, their thriving industries, 
their rich agriculture, the snow-born surplus of the distant 
Colorado River @ The details and problems of this undertaking 
stagger the lay mind. A billion gallons of water will be drawn 
daily from the river near Parker, Arizona; lifted 1,617 feet by 
the largest pumps ever made; carried across deserts and moun- 
tains by 242 miles of mainline tunnels, canals, conduits and 
siphons; distributed to consumers by 172 more miles of reser- 
voirs, tunnels and pipe lines @ Consider the preliminary years 
of research and survey; the construction of power transmission 
lines and a heavy-duty highway; the housing and supply of 
thousands of workmen in a bleak wilderness. Visualize the 
excavation of incredible quantities of earth and rock, the pour- 
ing of 5,000,000 cubic yards of concrete. Picture the assembly 
from the four corners of the country— possible only by railroad 
—of heavy and cumbersome machinery, of such single items 
of material as 283,000 tons of steel and 30,000,000 bags of 
cement @ Started in 1932, the Colorado River Aqueduct was 
64% complete on July 1, 1937; had cost $138,550,000. It is a 
job for giants, and the Santa Fe joins all America in high 
tribute to the vision, the indomitable courage, and the supreme 
engineering skill of its builders. 


building concrete conduits 





@ the Santa Fe has been closely identified with the construction of the 
Colorado River Aqueduct. We have brought to it tens of thousands of 
carloads of those infinitely varied supplies essential to so vast a project— 
petroleum products, copper wire, aluminum cable; machinery, steel, 
explosives; pipe and sand and cement ® Among our interesting prob- 
lems has been the delivery of huge transformers, standing 17 feet above 
the rail and weighing from 28 to 52 tons each. 


Santa Fe unloads a 28-ton transformer 


a 
Glimpse from the portal of one of 
mountain tunnels 


Steel construction equipment used in 





































A deep desert cut 









Specially designed machines unload 
steel pipe from flat cars 
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**I'd like to put my boss wise. If re ) 


would use Ediphone Voice Writing 
he would get more done with less 
effort...and I would have more time 
to be his assistant.” The Ediphone 
is Thomas A. Edison’s modern 
invention for business. It increases 
personal business capacity 20% to 
50%. Are you using it? 

For details telephone the Edi- 
phone, your city, or write to Dept. 
B, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 


Orange, New Jersey. 

















no saw could be devised to cut the bark. 
Left in the woods were huge piles of 
this bark, representing thousands of dol- 
at lars in labor cost each year for handling 

WARNS a a waste material. Burning was difficult 
A STEWAR and expensive, and the slash fires neces- 
FENCE sary to dispose of the bark damaged the 
young timber and seedlings essential to 
reforestation. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. invested 
about a half million dollars of earned 
capital in a bark peeling plant at its 
mull in Scotia, north of San Francisco, 
together with shredders and driers based 
on textile industry practice. At the same 
time it began a drive for markets. Cur- 
rent demand takes the entire output, 
and it seems likely that future demand 
will use the bark supply of the entire 
industry. 

Westinghouse is the biggest buyer, 
using the product to insulate electric 
water heaters. Other markets include 


Nothing prevents trespassing and malicious re 
vandalism like & Stewart Non-Climbable | COld storage plants, home construction, 




























Chain Link Wire Fence. For more than 50 -C iti , iliarie 
years Stewart Fences have effectively and ais conditioning auxiliaries, and fur 
permanently met every requirement of vaults. 


every type of industrial installation. Many 
exclusive structural features make Stewart 
the one fence that gives greater value and 


University athletic coaches also are 


more years of service per dollar. Write for | finding the wool useful for running 


. Stewart Sales Srection Serv- ae . ot: 
apap 2 A elpemmeeeliemast tracks. It is said to furnish a resilient 


es. 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc.| filler under layers of cinders and clay. 
416 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Installations are under way at Stanford 
University, at West Point for the United 
States Military Academy, and on the 
fields of several of the major polo asso- 
ciations. 

In processing the product, the bark 
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PROFIT FROM BARK—Redwood bark used to be burned; now lumbermen are con 
verting it into insulation wool. The development has added $300,000 a year to the 
income of the Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco. The use of byproducts is expected 
to add a million dollars to the industry’s revenues by °39. 


is put into a shredder to be torr 
tiny bits. Then it passes through a 
series of willowing and condensing 
chines which remove the dust and solid 
matter and clean the fibers, reducing 
them to a soft, fluffy red wool. In a 
long battery of driers the refining con 
tinues, and the wool is finally pressed 
and packed in 100-Ib. bales rea 

the market. 


Coast Shipping Booms 


Passenger agents say this year 
has broken all travel records 
for Pacific ports. 


BusINEss has been booming this 
mer for Pacific Coast steamship lines 
With vacation season nearly over, 
happy passenger agents are figuring out 
where they stand. Out of shipping of 
fices in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Seattle, and Portland, reports have be 
gun to trickle showing that 1937 has 
already broken all existing record 
steamship travel out of the four ‘ 
ports. 

The Matson-Oceanic combination | 
Hawaii and the Antipodes) h 
joyed the pleasure of seeing eve! 
which has arrived or departed 
Francisco and Los Angeles load 
capacity since early spring. The tropic: 
white Malolo and Lurline have been at- 
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MODERN 


BOILERS 


Combustion Engineering builds mod- 








ern boilers of all types and sizes for 
all commercial and industrial require- 
ments. Unit capacities range from 
1,000 to over 1,000,000 pounds of 
steam per hour. » » » The extra values 
obtainable in C-E Boilers, small or 
large, are evidenced by the fact that 
C-E furnished the boilers last pur- 
chased for the largest industrial, the 
largest public utility and the largest 
central heating boiler plants in the 
world, » » » Of the world’s eight boiler 
units having capacities of a million or 
more pounds per hour, six are C-E 
units. Whatever your requirements, 
you can depend upon C-E Boilers to 


give you far-above-average results. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC, 


—&——=—=-—|——————_ 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. * CANADA: COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORP., Ltd., MONTREAL —— — 
BOILERS + STOKERS + FURNACES + PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS + HEAT RECOVERY EQUIPMENT 
FABRICATORS of PRESSURE VESSELS, TANKS, etc... WELDED or RIVETED in CARBON, ALLOY or CLAD STEELS 
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YOU’RE DOING FINE! 


TACKLING a job step-by-step often turns the seemingly 
impossible task into an easy one. That explains why 
limited building budgets get along nicely on our step- 
by-step plan of elevator modernization. 

Under the step-by-step plan, your elevators are ex- 
amined (free), and the complete program of elevator 
modernization is laid out in logical steps. The most 
important step heads the list, and so on down the line. 

Then, if you like the plan and decide to modernize, 
you begin with the initial step—finish that much—and 
pay for just that much. You at once have better service 
than before the work was started. Your budget dictates 
just how fast you will proceed with the remaining steps. 
You are working toward the day when your elevators will 
be modern and up-to-date and an asset to your building. 

We shall be glad to work with your architect in plan- 


ning an elevator modernization program. 


OTIS STEP-BY-STEP MODERNIZATION 


the Cudgil selo Uhe pace 





riving at the Golden Gate o 
Saturdays with 500 to 600 
They've remained in port al 
hours and departed again wit 
sides. 

The Panama Pacific Line (| 
to West Coast via Panama ( 
the same story to tell of cap 
ness since the early part of 
Officials of the company add s 
new: Middle Westerners, it s: 
been traveling to the East t 
via San Francisco or Los Ar 
the water route through the 


Business Is Good 

The Dollar Line, in the fa 
competition in the service to t 
and around the world, co: 
dominate passenger traffic 
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fields. Dollar officials modes ly ret 


that “business is good.” 

The Grace Line, which re 
nounced a 20% slash on its ) 
rate from New York to 
Coast, claims a 24% increas 
ness this season, with ships 
more than 300 passengers ¢a 

Down-to-the-sea-in-small-s! 
pears to have been the va 
for increasing numbers of sal 
ployees on the Pacific Coast 
ited time and budgets. They've 
aboard coastwise freighters, 
whatever passenger accon 
were available, and several fre 
promoted “vagabond voyages” 


promise of visits to little-known p 


along the Pacific shore. 


One of the freight lines, the Mc 


mick Steamship Co., in spite of t 


lateness of the season, is stil 
ahead for several months. The 
Line, operating from San Fran 


Los Angeles to Europe, is in a sin 


position. 
¥ 


New Rum Wrinkle 


TRUSTING investors who have 


| 


whisky warehouse receipts on infl 
inaccurate claims are being titillat 


switching to rum warehouse 
Argument is that the market i 
with ageing whisky but that t 


shortage of rum. Prospects are told t 
rum is the drink of the Souther: 
(which it isn’t), that consumptior 


ahead of production, that the 


government is going to force 


market for rum because of its s 


production in the Virgin Islands 


By these wiles, rum costing $ 


N 


(of 50 gal.) is being sold to “inves 


at from $45 to $60 a bbl. 


s| 
assured that in 18 months (when 


fit for drinking) it will be wor 


to $120 a bbl. Such claims are 
insiders to constitute rank fra 
ter Business Bureaus, the Sec 


Exchange Commission, the Feder 


hol Administration are being 
of the new wrinkle. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS 
TO EXECUTIVES ON 


The Farm Market Today 
—and Tomorrow 


This year brings the best cash income for farmers since 1929. But where 


will the best gains be recorded? How long can the growth in farm income 


be continued? What of the costs of running the farm—in other words what 


of net income? What has been the result of federal agricultural policies on 
pian- 


the farm market, and what will be the trend and the effect of federal “y 


ning” in the years to come? The answers to these questions, which measure 


the impact of farm problems and programs on general business, are sought 
in the following pages. They gain added importance from the fact that farm 


legislation will be the first order of business in the next session of Congress. 


Number 7 of @ series of special reports ov 
significance. Made for executives t the ¢ 


330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. Covered under 
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THE FARM MARKET TODAY—AND TOMOR 





I 
That Nine-Billion-Dollar Farm Market 


NEW crop year has started and with it open 

vistas of the first really good farm market in 

eight years. In July a golden flood of wheat 

swamped terminal markets. Aug. | marked the 
inception of the new year for cotton, and a bumper year 
it is, with the highest acre yields ever recorded in this 
country. And the livestock year officially began this week 
with prices the highest since 1929. 

That there are cross-currents in this farm market— 
lower prices on bumper crops, the best levels in years 
for short supplies of livestock—cannot be doubted. De- 
mand for farm products may not, in the next few months, 
continue to rise quite as fast as it has since 1933. The 
rate at which farm cash income has been zooming seems 
definitely to be decelerating. 

Yet, after allowing fully for these trends, the first 
half of the new crop year—Aug. 1 to Jan. 31—bears 
promise of bringing the farmer cash from crop and live- 
stock marketings between 8% and 9% higher than a 
year ago (see map page 39). This represents an estimate, 
based on the best information obtainable in Washington 
and in the marketplaces, of around $4,750,000,000 (with- 
out federal benefits) for the six months in contrast with 
$4,375,000,000 in the first half of the 1936-37 crop year. 


DDING on federal benefits for soil conservation 
practices, the increase over a year ago gives promise 
of a rise of almost exactly 10% in the cash which 
the farmer will be jingling in his pockets over these fall 
and winter months. Last year, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration’s payments to cooperating farmers 
were late in coming, amounting to only $138,000,000 
from August through January. This year’s will start 
earlier and shouldn’t run under $200,000,000. 

Thus farmers may expect to rake in close to $4,950,- 
000,000 in cash in these six months; a year ago they got 
$4,513,000,000, including benefit payments. Moreover, 
a year ago the farm market was a spotty affair indeed, 
what with the worst drought in history burning up entire 
states. This year, income will be exceptionally even. 

That doesn’t mean that gains over the corresponding 
months of the 1936-37 crop year will not vary widely. 
In states where farmers had nothing to show for months 
of hard work last year, even small marketings this year 
could mean relative gains of several hundred per cent. 
The Dakotas are typical. 

On the other hand, states like Maine, which made a 
killing in potatoes late last year, probably won’t show 
quite as much farm cash income in the next few months. 
Potato prices now are barely half what they were a year 
ago, even though Uncle Sam has been buying a few to 
distribute through relief channels—and to bolster prices. 

The situation in the big dairying states in the North- 
east is very complicated. If they experience a further 
expansion in demand for milk, cream, butter, and cheese, 
they will come out ahead of last year without further 
upward revision of prices. However, prices went down 
in New York this summer and only recently started back 
up; until this month they were a shade below a year ago 
for the country as a whole. It will require pretty good 


et 


sales to insure more than very small gains ove: 
ago. But even though dairy receipts may not top | 
spendable cash will be up substantially in the 
months. This comes about through the sharp d 
feed prices. Much the same thing applies to poult 
though income from sales of chickens and eggs 
appreciably below a year ago. 

Where comparisons are made with areas wi! 
just a normal business last year—no boom, no 
best percentage increases, generally speaking, wil 
corded if the farmers have hogs and cattle for s 
this fall and winter. The Western ranges, the Sou: 
and the Ohio Valley appear to be in the best ; 
A year ago they had enough feed so that they did 
to sacrifice farm flocks, This fall, with prices es; 
attractive, they get the break. 


HE corn belt, usually brimming with beef 

on the hoof, is in a slightly less advantageous | 
Cattle and hogs went to market last winter and t! 
mer instead of being retained to eat their heads off 
worth more than $1 a bushel; the spring crop of pig 
was below normal. Now that corn once again is ¢ 
be plentiful, farmers will hold a much larger than 
percentage of their hogs and cattle on the fa: 
fattening this winter. Normal runs to market won't 
until next spring, and, meanwhile, the price o! 
finished beef and pork promises to stay high. 

To be more specific, livestock experts believe th 
be fewer than 16,000,000 pigs slaughtered in the | 
of 1937 compared with 19,800,000 in the san 
period. But those that go to market will be fatt 
drop in weight will be much smaller than the d 
numbers. The same goes for cattle—there will 
decline of perhaps 15% in the number of head g 
market but the drop in poundage probably will 
than 10% because last year droves went to the slaught 
houses gaunt and hungry. 

A factor which may escape attention in estimati: 
money which stock-raising states will have to 
Breeders in the Southwest and West have been selling 
a lot of cattle in lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
states which were short of feed last year. The 
is likely to continue—Texas, Utah, New Mexico will 
have extra cash from the corn belt while Missou: 
spicuously, will be spending a bit more liberally to 
farm herds than for new tractors and barn paint 


UITE aside from these unusual marketing 

though, almost all sections of the country | 
the best farm outlook since 1929. Indeed, in point ot 
chasing power, it may even be better than 1929. Farm 
mortgage debt, for one thing, has been scaled dow: 
$9,200,000,000 in 1929 until it now probably 
more than $7,550,000,000; interest rates are at a 
low, so that carrying charges are below $400,00 
(some say as little as $350,000,000) against approx 
$700,000,000 in 1929. 

Taxes, too, have taken a shearing. Farmers pon 
$565,000,000 in 1929 but this charge on income ! 
been pared to $365,000,000 in 1935. The tax bill starte 
up in 1936, rose between 2% and 4%, and probably h 
gone up to about $400,000,000 this year. 
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CASH IN FARMERS’ POCKETS —WHERE IT WILL BE FOUND 
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$$$ _________ _ _- $$ . natal rHE FAR: 
= : — = F <r 
| ’ im tenancy 
Farmer Jones’ Wallet . “li 
: , q ; - to stabilize 
When It’s Thick and When It’s Thin ons a Prop 
——- —— ————— renant throu 
mn ——————Percentage of 15 Leading States’ Cash Farm Income Earned in Each Month*— Farm Credit 
eT and Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov, keeping inter 
California 5.3 4.9 6.8 8.2 9.9 5.9 10.9 11.1 10.5 11.4 8.2 The tough 
lowa ... 7.4 6.5 6.9 7.2 7.2 8.6 9.3 9.8 8.7 8.2 9.2 k 
Illinois 6.7 7 7.0 7.7 8.3 8.1 9.5 10.8 8.3 8.6 9.0 how to make 
Texas 5.4 4.7 4.4 5.7 5.3 5.7 5.3 8.3 17.4 17.1 11.6 accustomed t 
Minnescta 8.1 6.8 8.2 7.6 7.9 7.5 7.6 9.0 9.1 10.2 8.9 . all told 
Wisconsin 7.2 6.9 7.6 7.8 8.5 8.3 9.0 8.4 8.8 9.7 9.0 are, a ’ 
Ohio ... 8.0 6.8 7.3 7.2 7.7 7.9 9.0 9.1 9.4 9.9 8.8 wants better 
New York 7.6 8.6 8.5 8.0 7.9 8.2 8.3 8.6 9.5 9.4 7.9 he encourage 
Kansas . 6.9 6.2 5.9 7.6 6.9 7.2 13.7 9.4 9.6 8.9 6.9 ; le 
Indiana 6.5 7.7 7.2 8.1 7.8 7.5 9.7 10.9 9.2 8.4 8.2 than deplete 
Nebraska 8.0 7.6 7.8 7.6 7.5 6.9 9.1 9.2 9.2 10.0 8.5 to put them 
Missouri 6.8 5.6 5.9 7.2 7.9 7.3 9.7 9.0 9.5 11.6 10.2 To this e 
Pennsylvania 7.3 6.9 7.5 7.7 8.4 9.0 8.5 9.0 9.7 10.4 8.2 pig 
North Carolina 43 2.9 2.9 2.7 3.2 4.7 2.5 6.8 20.6 27.6 15.4 loaned $100, 
Michigan perry 6.8 6.7 7.2 77 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.9 8.9 11.5 9.4 sion of Con; 
* Averages for the years 1934, 1935, and 1936. . 
: ve tenants buy 











With these two bills—interest and taxes—from $450,- 


conservation scheme has been operating for near! 


by deletion o 





———— 
000,000 to $500,000,000 below 1929, the effect on the years, the plan clearly is to make it permanent, a: . 
farmer's net income is obvious. But that’s only part of appraisal of its results is to the point. Sli 
the story. Farm wages, while they have gone up perhaps Soil conservation, successor to crop control, end oa 
20% since the beginning of 1936, are still one-third or to get nation-wide farm cooperation in diverting —_— 
about $280,000,000 below 1929. acreages from soil-depleting crops (wheat, corn 
These savings have the effect of adding $730,000,000 rice, and tobacco) into soil-conserving (pastu: 
onto 1937 net income of the farmers in comparison with soil-enriching (alfalfa, soy beans) growths. The | ae 
1929. With that allowance, the amount of cash the who participate get federal benefit payments in a: California 
farmer has to spend this year may hit $6,600,000,000 specified for certain soil-conserving practices. a 
against an estimated $6,260,000,000 in 1929. And his Results of the program have not been conspicu Texas 
dollar still goes a little further than it did eight years ago. far, except for the fact that Triple A has succeed cent 
disbursing all or most of the $500,000,000 a yx Ohio 
II vided for encouraging farmer participation, On tl a Sn 
hand, it is questionable if any such permissive ladiens 
Who Saved the Farmer? could have made real strides in 1936 and 1937. Nebraska 
Hu ee rae . ae The conservation scheme got off to a late es 
q A PEMP rs to appraise the causes of this improve- 1936. It was barely launched when drought beca North Cat 
| - ment in the farm market lead inevitably into contro- dominant factor in American agriculture. Triple om . 
versial ground. About the only thing which isn’t open to mediately liberalized the rules for benefit payn ae 
argument is the fact that expanding demand for farm that farmers whose crops had been burned up « Washingto 
products, which corresponds very closely to growth of non- subsidies much as if they had diverted acreages a 
farm income, has been the greatest single factor. conservation uses in the first place. Colorad> 
Non-agricultural income has risen almost 55% from Arkansas 
the depression low, industrial activity is up almost 85%, HAT, like what happened this year, is too clear ' Le oy 
earnings of all factory workers have more than doubled, observers to need much explaining. The prog: Louisiana 
and prices of farm products are up more than 90%. launched in a year which was no fair test period see 
That these various factors are closely related is beyond year prices were high, Triple A didn’t want to risk Sonth Dl 
question. Whether climbing industrial activity could have shortages, and large plantings were not serious! South Car 
transformed surpluses into normal supplies without couraged, or om 
drought and Triple A, and whether rising farm income Missionary work done by Triple A in encouragin North Da 
added impetus to the industrial rise which in turn further sympathy for the soil-conservation idea cannot aed 
aided farm income, are a couple of other stories. appraised. Thus the principal mark made by the | Maryland 
Anyhow, surpluses had been eliminated by the middle on the farm market so far is its annual expendit Maine 
of this year. Whenever critics of Triple A have started something under $500,000,000. It may have e¢ a 
talking about “scarcity economy” and the “plow-under the growth of crops like soy beans, acreage ot Arizona 
of the little pigs,”” Washington has answered: “Nothing jumped 15% in the North Central states this 5 Nee 
of the sort; it was the droughts!” So be it. It’s of little then again increasing demand and high prices West Vir, 
more than academic interest to any but those who would beans may have been the motivating factor. The p: Vermont 
‘ * : S 7 ee -* ; New Ham 
argue the philosophy of New Deal farm policy. may have stepped up the use of fertilizer, but these Delwentie 
{ The important fact is that the Supreme Court plowed though rising rapidly, are hardly up to 1930 les Nevada 
i under the plow-under idea. As a result, it has left little chart page 42) so that argument isn’t conclusive 7% Ish 
‘ pern.anent impress on the farm market. But the soil Some preliminary efforts have been made to reli _ 
8 
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‘arm tenancy situation. One phase—the least stressed— 
. to stabilize farm income so that the farmer who now 
owns a property won’t be squeezed out and become a 
«nant through inability to meet fixed charges. The 
Farm Credit Administration has expedited that job by 


kee 


ping interest rates down, 


The toughest part of the tenancy problem, however, is 
how to make land owners out of those who are habitually 
accustomed to working on rented or leased land. There 
are, all told, about 2,865,000 tenant farmers. Triple A 
wants better landlord contracts for them so that they will 
be encouraged to improve the farms they occupy rather 
than deplete the soil. But it wants much more sincerely 


to put them on their own land. 


To this end Resettlement Administration already has 
loaned $100,000,000. A bill was passed at this last ses- 
sion of Congress to put $20,000,000 into loans to help 
tenants buy land, but the measure later was hamstrung 


by deletion of the appropriation. 








California 
lowa 

Illinois 
Texas 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Ohio 

New York 
Kansas 
Indiana 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Washington 
Georgia 
Kentucky 

( olorado 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Louisiana 
Florida 
Alabama 
South Dakota . 


Oregon 

Idaho 

North Dakota 
New Jersey 
Montana . 
Maryland 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
W yoming 
Arizona 
Connecticut . 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 
Vermont 


Delaware 
Nevada 
Rhode Island 
Utah 





South Carolina . 


New Hampshire ... 


Slicing up the Farm Income 
Some States, Like Hogs, Are Big but Lean, 
Others Smal but Fat 


% of Farm 


© of Farm 





Income Population 
(1936) (1935) 
7.58 1.91 
7.43 3.04 
6.05 3.20 
5.59 7.35 
4.65 2.92 
4.16 2.93 
3.93 3.55 
3.75 2.47 
3.66 2.21 
3.56 2.68 
3.51 1.83 
3.43 3.72 
3.14 3.0 
2.72 5.11 
2.65 2.64 
2.08 4.19 
1.82 4.19 
1.80 1.06 
1.79 4.42 
1.64 4.11 
1.64 0.87 
1.52 3.71 
1.45 4.11 
1.41 3.31 
1.38 2.70 
1.37 1.01 
1.35 4.346 
1.30 1.13 
1.21 2.98 
1.17 0.78 
1.16 0.63 
1.13 1.21 
1.08 0.45 
1.04 0.61 
0.90 0.76 
0.70 0.58 
0.70 0.51 
0.64 0.23 
0.61 0.31 
0.58 0.45 
0.57 0.60 
0.47 1.77 
0.45 0.39 
0.23 0.24 
0.20 0.15 
0.15 0.05 
0.11 0.07 
0.54 0.43 














TAXPAYERS’ BILLION-DOLLAR STAKE 
IN FARM CREDIT 


[Presioen] 
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Many congressmen think the whole program of aiding 


tenants is socialistic, so they aren’t much help. And Sec. 
Wallace himself says that you can’t just turn a tenant 
loose with some land and a government mortgage; he 
doesn’t want to carry the program very tar unless he can 
make sure that the new owner will be equipped with 
implements, with livestock, and with an education on how 
to use the land to his own best advantage. 

In the field of pump-priming and extension of credit, 
federal efforts to help agriculture are much more ap 
parent. For present purposes, it may be said that this 
started with the formation of the Federal Farm Board 
in 1929. The ill-starred Farm Board, as launched, had 
many of the same goals that now characterize the New 
Deal's farm policy: (1) Strengthening of the farm 
marketing setup, particularly through rejuvenating co- 
operatives; (2) stabilizing supplies of farm products by 
discouraging, as far as possible, production of surpluses; 
(3) development of a policy of proper land utilization 
(4) assisting to broaden farm markets; (5) correction 
of transportation maladjustments, and (6) minimizing 
undesirable speculation. (The Farm Board said, in its 
third annual report, just as Washington is saying today, 
that prices cannot be stabilized “without control of pro 
duction.” ) 

What happened to the Farm Board is history. Out 
of its revolving fund of $500,000,000, it turned over loans 
of $1,150,000,000. It tried to do its job by building 
strong marketing co-ops, but was forced into price- 
stabilizing activities over its own protest. Its losses are 
variously estimated from $350,000,000 to $400,000,000; 
the Farm Credit Administration, as unwilling heir, still 
has $120,000,000 of Farm Board business on its books. 

Of all the efforts to aid agriculture, the most tangible 
results are to be found in the Farm Credit Administration 
domain (although the credit unguent does not purport 
to be any more than one integral part of the cure for all 
farm ills). The complicated organization which now 
has grown into FCA (see chart above) came into being 
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with the Federal Land Banks back in 1916, but its largest 
activity by far was witnessed in 1933 and 1934. 

FCA has, since May 1, 1933, made loans totaling 
$4,419,342,040, and $3,394,248,646 were outstanding on 
June 30, last. In the dark days of the depression, it was 
refinancing farm mortgages right and left, doing about 
70% of the business in that field for a couple of years. 
It increased its farm mortgage holdings from $1,128,- 
564,461 in 1932 to over $2,500,000,000 at the end of 
1934. Though it took no direct part, it was behind the 
billion-dollar scaling of farm mortgages. 


IMNULTANEOUSLY, the Banks for Cooperatives 

and the Production Credit Corp, were getting into 
full stride. At the end of June, FCA had on its books $2,- 
882,895,739 of mortgage loans and a little more than 
$500,000,000 for aiding farmers in production, for help- 
ing out the marketing co-ops, and for a few foundlings 
which are now in process of liquidation. 

Perhaps it is a little hopeful to speak of these step- 
children as being in process of liquidation. The old 
regional agricultural credit corporations are pretty well 
washed up, having reduced their debt to the Treasury 
from $44,000,000 to $15,000,000. But there is the Farm 
Board's revolving fund, as previously noted, still into 
Uncle Sam for $120,000,000, in addition to the losses 
heretofore pocketed. The emergency feed and crop loans, 
plus drought relief, standing the Treasury $223,000,000, 
were left on FCA’s doorstep by a Congress which had 
authorized them but which wanted no further responsi- 
bility; FCA doubts their recoverability. 

There are differences of opinion on the amount of the 
Treasury’s stake in FCA which is recoverable. In addi- 


A, 


tion to the slow babies mentioned above, there 
sarily a certain number of mortgages delingu 
being foreclosed, or already foreclosed. 

No discussion of what has been done for 
market would be complete without mention 
benefit payments. Triple A distributed, from its | 
until June 30 this year, $1,921,000,000 to far 
totaled $121,000,000. Bene 
ments added something like 6.7% onto total farm 
income of $28,333,000,000 frem crop and livestock ; 
ketings for the period. 


ministrative costs 


AAA is not of the opinion that this is, pure and 
a 6.7% handout to the farmer. It will contend 
that it has induced significant progress in the hus 
of that most important of all our natural resou: 
fertility of the soil. If, indeed, 
achieved that result, there are few to say the money } 
been badly spent, 


these payments } 


Il 
What AAA Would—and May—Do 


S has been suggested, the farmer may have come : 
look upon the Capitol dome in Washington 

inexhaustible nursing nipple. But, if this is the 
can hardly be denied that he has been encouraged. \I 
and more the impression has been given that this 
government, that his opinions are valued, and 
desires are to be gratified. 

With that in mind, it is not surprising that the “| 
Bureau's bill” was introduced in the House at the | 
session of Congress in an effort to get new farm legislatio 











FARMERS REBUILD THE SOIL 


But Fertilizer Sales Are Still Below 1930 












Sales in Millions of Tons 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Data: National Fertilizer Association. 
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PARITY PRICES—TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


Farmer Thinks His Dollar Was at “Par” in 1910-14 
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Its sponsor was John W. Flannagan of Virginia. Al 
though the Department of Agriculture carefully dodged 
all hint of parenthood, that bill differed in only a few 
respects from the legislation advocated by all the Triple 
A spokesmen for some months, 

The Farm Bureau draft called for the ever-normal 
granary; it called for commodity loans and other steps to 
protect farm income; it called for measures to guard the 
consumer against too high prices; it called for drastic 


granary threatened to overflow at any time. Those, in 
tion to the soil conservation program, are the funda- 
entals of the AAA program as now envisioned, 


[' Sec. Wallace and his advisers had any complaint on 
the Farm Bureau bill, it probably most directly con- 
cerned the idea that there should be a sliding tariff on ma- 
or commodities—duties to be run up when prices in this 
uuntry got too low, to be pulled down if prices got too 
high. This, one gathers in Washington, is regarded 
neither as particularly practical nor exactly agreeable to 
the treaty makers over at the State Department. 

The Farm Bureau draft, too, devoted a lot more time 
nd thought to the “parity price” idea than is the present 
inclination of AAA. Parity prices, more or less specifi- 
cally defined, have been part and parcel of farm plans 
ever since the middle 1920's; they were set up as a some- 
what nebulous goal in the Farm Board program in 1929. 
Che theory most widely accepted at present is that 
“parity” is reached when the price the farmer gets for his 
products represents as much purchasing power as it did 
trom 1910-14; some economists hold that 1926 is a fairer 
base period, as depicted in the chart above; the more 
rabid farm groups yell that purchasing power should be 
hoisted back up to its 1919 peak). 

The Farm Bureau bill is quite specific on parities. Most 
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cash crops should be measured in terms of what the 


brought from 1910-14; cotton should be handled on th. 
average from 1919-29. Not only are those prices speci 
fied, but the Farm Bureau wants a sliding scale of benetit 
(paid to those who cooperate in soil-conservation p1 
tices) based on parity prices. 

In other words, cooperating farmers under this pla 
would get the parity price if they played ball with AAA 
on acreage. If they sold allowable production at the ma: 
ket, they would get as a federal bonus the difference 
between the price received and parity; if they turned su: 
pluses over to the government, they would get a loan plus 
a bonus to bring their receipts up to parity. 

As a matter of fact, there isn’t any great stress laid on 
parity price in Triple A right now. The idea is more t 
get the farmer as much as the market will bear witho 
gouging the consumer. If this measures up to parity 
it did briefly last January, so much the better. But there 
is no inclination to pamper prices to the extent of losing 
for the United States those limited export markets which 


still exist. 


(; INGRESS, gun-shy on crop control legislation since 
the Hoosac Mills case invalidated marketing pro 
visions of AAA, showed no inclination to pass the Farm 
Bureau bill. In fact, Chairman Jones of the House com 
mittee on agriculture submitted a substitute of his own. 
He avoided the sliding tariff scheme ; he set up benefit pa 
ments along the present soil conservation lines rather tha 
on parity prices; and he yanked all the teeth from the 
plan for enforcing marketing quotas on all farmers (al 
though he retained the idea of quotas to keep surpluses 
from getting out of hand). Otherwise, his bill followed 
very closely the Farm Bureau draft. 

The Department of Agriculture didn’t come out for 
the Jones bill, nor did it take sides between the two. So 
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far as can be judged from official utterances, the Jones 
bill probably would measure up to most requirements if 
only it embodied a little more punitive power to enforce 
crop control. However, where the Farm Bureau put 
fines on non-cooperators, Rep. Jones’ bill would deliver 
a wrist slap—would, in effect, authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to refuse to slide down the cellar doors of 
any of the bad boys the next summer. 


NDER the existing soil-conservation plan, Triple A 

hasn't, of course, even wrist-slapping authority. It 
can only offer benefit payments to those farmers who will 
come along. If they won’t come along, Triple A can’t 
make them. In the future it wants to be able to offer 
benefits, it wants to set up a system of loans to impound 
surpluses (and those farmers who didn’t cooperate on 
conservation wouldn't be eligible for loans), and it wants 
one or more positive methods of enforcing curtailment 
of acreage when surpluses get too large. 

These measures would dovetail with crop insurance and 
the ever-normal granary. Surpluses against which loans 
had been made would go into the ever-normal granary; 
premium payments in kind for corp insurance would, in 
effect, go into the same reservoir. Supplies of commodi- 
ties in the granary would be held off the market until 
prices got high enough and then would be released to 
protect consumers. Or at least, that’s the theory. 

But the Administration is solidly convinced that none 
of these things can be done successfully without authority 
to cut acreage arbitrarily when the surpluses mount. ‘This 
was emphasized by the President last month when the 
cotton producers came around asking for loans on this 
year's over-large crop. His views were echoed around 
the Department of Agriculture. And the cotton loans 
were used as the lever to force both houses of Congress 
to promise that farm legislation would be the first order 
of business at the next session. 


Y playing for delay, the farm legislators got the cot- 

ton loans now for a promise to do some legislating 

later. Meanwhile, Senate and House committees have 

time to take the subject of crop control to their constitu- 

ents, It’s the by-election year, and they want to be darned 

sure that they'll make votes rather than lose them if they 

give Triple A what it wants. What will come out of these 

hearings is difficult to predict, but if it isn’t what Triple 

A has its heart set on, there is pretty sure to be the threat 
ot a veto. 

Maybe the farmer doesn’t want the type of legislation 
Triple A is planning for him, but the Department of 
Agriculture has its own hunch on that. In fact, there 
have been literally hundreds of conferences in which 
the farmer has been sounded out, and AAA has drawn its 
own conclusions from the results. 

It started out like this. The Department of Agriculture 
figured out statistically how much food the average person 
in the United States consumed each year. Surprisingly 
enough, on a poundage basis, it is almost exactly the same 
figure in bad times as in good—in good times, this aver- 
age man eats about the same number of pounds but he 
chooses more discriminatingly. 

Applying its poundage figures to the things eaten in 
happy days, the department figured out how many acre 


——————<—<——— es 


of farm land were required to produce enough food ; 
the country. Then it took the problem to the 
Heads of state colleges, extension service men, ox 
economists, horticulturalists, agronomists, and so 
down and figured out how the land in each state « 

best utilized. They figured it from the standpoint 
efficient utilization and conservation to bring the 

the greatest return over a long period of years. 

These local experts’ figures, upon totaling, in 
that a substantial acreage should be diverted to past 
soil-building crops. In other words, their figures n 
up with Triple A’s calculation on the amount of 
needed to produce the nation’s food. 

But that wasn’t the end of the study. In 1935, 
turned over to the farmers. Committees of farm: 
more than 2,400 counties met and estimated how 
land would be retired from soil-depleting uses if 
neighbors farmed as efficiently as possible. And, alt 
they didn’t recommend diversion of as much land to s 
conserving crop as the state experts and the T 
had, nevertheless they also could see a need for s 
intensive farming. 


T takes a long time to complete such a survey, 
department has now compiled fairly compr: 
data on 700 crop areas which differ in greater or lesser d 
gree as to type of farming. Recommendations for e: 
been prepared with a view to better land utilizati 

These recommendations differ widely. The f 
and the experts agree that the corn belt should take s 
land out of corn and oats, replacing it with hay, | 
and soy beans which would support larger dairy 
In the South, the big idea is to cut cotton acre 
increase the amount of land devoted to raising feed 
livestock; the added livestock would be consumed on t 
farm in order to raise the standard of living. 

The Planning Section of AAA, after collecti 
data, admits it will be hard to put into force. 
convince a county in Washington, for example, 
should grow apples and strawberries but buy its | 
from Idaho because Idaho is better suited to their 
duction! That's just one of the many problems faced 
educating the farmer up to “better land use.” 

Nevertheless, it would appear from Sec. Wal! 
latest utterances that he feels, on the basis of these 
other studies, that about 50,000,000 acres now farm 
intensively should be diverted to other use. Some of 
should go back to ‘grass, some to timber, and some s! 
be devoted to soil-building cultivation. (Resettlem« 
Administration last year bought 9,500,000 acres to be « 
verted from farming to other uses.) 

For the Secretary says that “it is no longer necessat 
for this nation to send the product of fifty million acres ot 


| 
aod 


land overseas in order to pay interest on the debt 
we owe to Europe” (as we did before the war). T! 
one way of expressing it. Another would be that we hav 
lost the export market for the produce from 50,000.0) 
of our acres since the war. 

The AAA boys haven’t any illusions on that s 
They have watched foreign nations go nationalisti 
ing to become self-sufficient in food production. The! 
have watched foreign production of cotton grow by leaps 
end bounds in recent years, and they doubt if the United 
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LAST FRONTIER FOR FARM EXPORTS 


And Even The Foreian Market For U. S. Cotton Is Slipping 
Crop Years Ended July 31 
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States ever will regain the portion of the cotton market 
h has been relinquished. In fact, they even fear that 
re of the cotton market will slip away from us, because 
ne of the foreign producers are seriously attempting to 
roduce finer grades, the better to compete with the 
(merican product. 
So, in discussions of parity income, of proper land use, 
f total production, the conversation in Triple A pretty 
rgely concerns the home market. The idea is to take 
it of soil-depleting crops all those areas which are not 
quired to produce the food and fibre needed for the 
ome market (plus the limited export market which still 
regularly supplied by the United States). Surpluses 
ould be produced here only if the Triple A saw domestic 
supplies diminishing to the point where the consumer was 
kely to be squeezed. 
There is a clear realization in Washington that most 
ecent farm plans simply tend to hold an umbrella over 
foreign production. For example, crop loans here which 
ise domestic prices over the world market definitely pre- 
ide American exports. That lifts world prices a bit 
nd encourages further planting abroad. 


HAT’S what Brazil did for years with coffee. Do- 
mestic surpluses were destroyed (which at least has 
e advantage of avoiding payment of warehouse fees for 
storage of surpluses when there is no prospect of ever 
sing them). This probably would have lifted prices if 
no one else in the world had been able to grow coffee. 
However, Brazil’s neighbors could grow very good coffee, 
nd they did. The more Brazil destroyed, the more Col- 
mbia and Venezuela and Central America produced. 
Until, at last, Brazil got them into a cartel to stop the 
toolishness. 
Now the fact that the Department of Agriculture 
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doesn’t want that sort of thing to happen in this country 
at least, not any more than it already has—was demo 
strated in the recent cry for cotton loans. The Southern 
1} 
: 


b. on this year’s pre 


congressmen wanted loans of 12¢ a 
able crop of nearly 15,600,000 bales, a crop which is at 
least 24 million bales over estimated consumption of 
American cotton in the 1937-38 crop year. 

With the world bidding barely 10¢ for American cot- 
ton, the Department of Agriculture was convinced that 
2¢ loans would take us right out of the export market. 
The cotton raiser couldn't be expected to sell abroad 


94¢ or 10¢ a Ib. if Uncle Sam would give him 12: 


S ) Sec. Wallace held out for loans at the rate of 9¢ a lb., 
a figure fairly well under spot prices for cotton in the 
principal markets, plus a bonus to bring the price up to 
12¢. The idea is that the grower brings his cotton in for 
a loan of 9¢ a lb. In addition, he will get a bonus equiva- 
lent to the difference between the ultimate sale price and 
12¢. If the market price on the day the cotton is sold 
is 94¢, the bonus would be 24¢. Later on he will repay 
(if prices rise so that this is attractive) but he doesn’t re- 
pay the bonus—that’s a gift. 

The theoretical advantage to this loan-and-bonus plan 
is that it doesn’t immediately run American cotton up a 
couple of cents above the world price. If Europe and 
Asia want to come here to buy cotton, they still can get 
it at the world price—providing they can find anyone who 
wants to sell. But who is going to sell for export at, say 
94¢ when Uncle Sam will give him 9¢ as a loan and 
enough more as a bonus to bring the total price to 12: 

There are one or two jokers in the AAA loan program, 
however, which aim at making sure that there will be at 
least a little cotton for sale. Most important is the fact 
that, to get the loan and bonus, the producer must promise 
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to cooperate with AAA in soil conservation next year. 
The bonus won't be paid until next fall when Triple A’s 
men see that cooperators actually cooperated. 


This method of handling loans—making them below 


the market and paying a bonus to bring the price up to a 
predetermined level for those who will go along with 
Triple A—is something new. It is believed to indicate 
quite accurately what the federal policy on crop loans will 
be in the future. 

It is along these lines that the ever-normal granary will 
probably work. Loans will be extended so that AAA can 
impound the surplus. It will be held in the granary until 
such time as there is a market for it at prices regarded as 
fair to the producer. This guaranty that it won't be 
thrown on the market at the wrong moment will prevent 
the surplus from depressing prices, AAA feels (although 
there are those economists at large who think a surplus is 
a surplus, no matter who holds it, and these skeptics con- 
tend that a full granary will depress the market). 


EXT year the AAA can ask those producers who are 

in line for bonuses on loan cotton to reduce acreage. 
If the full farm program desired by Triple A were in 
effect, the federal authorities could demand that planters 
reduce their acreage after the surplus gets, say, 15% above 
a predetermined normal. 

It is interesting to note what probably would happen 
to wheat if the AAA’s desired legislation were now law. 
Last year’s winter wheat planting was at a post-war 
record of 57,000,000 acres. Those acres yielded almost 
690,000,000 bu. Spring wheat production apparently 
will total nearly 200,000,000 bu. more, a total crop of 
890,000,000. That’s a lush 200,000,000 bu. more than 
the United States normally consumes. 

It just so happens that the rest of the world probably 
will take the surplus off our hands this year. But that’s 
only because the rest of the Northern Hemisphere is short. 
In a normal year, with that production, the United States 
would have a big surplus. 


ee, 


Yet the mere fact that this year’s crop will | 
sold and consumed doesn’t satisfy AAA. The Depa» 
ment of Agriculture doesn’t want 890,000,000 bu. o», 
duced next year for fear Europe won't come at 
buy it. In that case AAA would have to tak 
surplus to avert demoralization of the market. 

So, even though the farm program is not yet in ef 
what does AAA do now? It “suggests” to farmers thy 
the winter wheat planting in the autumn of 192 
be at least 20% smaller than a year ago. This s 
was passed along at the end of July, well before t! 
wheat growers begin to plant next year’s crop. 
warning, in plenty of time, to curtail or face ¢ 
repercussions next year. 

Whether wheat farmers will heed the warn 
AAA hasn’t the power to do anything about it 1 NATL 
be seen. But if the farm law which Triple A w 
in effect now, the authorities would say: Cc 
*“We can’t afford to risk a 890,000,000 bu. w! 

TO A 





(above) T 


next year. Cooperating farmers will cut their p: 

20% in the next growing season. If they don’t 

they won't be eligible for soil conservation ben 

ments; neither will they be eligible for crop | 

fall. Moreover, they can’t have crop insurance.” eee 
Then, if farmers went their own way, overp 


until the ever-normal granary ran over, Triple A eque 
invoke the marketing quotas. (There are two p . 
is that AAA could invoke quotas by edict um 
necessary, and the other is to let farmers vote and 

thirds of them favor curtailment, it is binding 

growers of that crop.) Anyone who sold more t 

marketing quota would be subject to heavy penalt ANOTHER 
(levied by either the state or the federal government STOR 
whichever seems to the constitutional lawyers t ~~ 
likely to get by). amber cx 


That, about as simply as it can be explained, is the v 
the proposed farm legislation would work. Al! 
of it is almost certain to become law next spring. Pu 
tive crop controls are the most highly controversial | 





















REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Woe FARM MARKET TODAY — AND TOMORROW, is the 
seventh of Business Week's special reports to executives. Copies 
of this report will be available in reprint form. Single copies will be 
mailed to Business Week readers upon request without charge. Addi- 
tional copies will be billed at the rate of 5¢ apiece. 

Requests for reprints, whether for single copies or larger quantities, 
should be addressed directly to: 


Glenn Griswold, Editor 
Business Week 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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(above) Natural amber ready to be worked 


NATURE LABORED 
CENTURIES 
TO MAKE AMBER 


... now DuPont 


equals its loveliness 





in a few hours 
ee es 


ANOTHER AMAZING CHAPTER FROM THE 
STORY OF DU PONT PLASTICS* 


below) Finely carved cigarette case, made from 
amber colored “Phenalin"— a Du Pont plastic 


JATURAL AMBER is a petrified resin 
“distilled from pines that were dead 
before the days of Adam.” Its lovely 
glowing luster has made it prized by man 
irom the earliest days of civilization. 
The loveliness that took Nature ten 
million years to create, Du Pont chemists 
now make in a few hours. “Phenalin” 
cast phenolic resin, one of Du Pont’s six 


plastic materials, is a close match for 


AMONG DU PONT’S LINE 


“Pyralin” cellulose nitrate plastic; “Plastacele” 
cellulose acetate plastic;"Lucite” methyl meth 
acrylate resin. These three plastics are avail- 
able in sheets, rods and tubes. For injection 
and pressure molding, there are: “Plastacele” 





Nature’s Amber. And it is made at a 
cost so low that its beauty is available 
to millions. Countless commonplace ar- 
ticles, from kitchen cutlery to umbrella 
handles and costume jewelry, win color, 
life and charm with this Du Pont Plastic. 
It is non-inflammable, and can be worked 
and tooled with ease. 

No one plastic, however, can meet all 
the varied requirements of the thousands 


OF PLASTICS ARE: 


cellulose acetate molding powder,and™ Lucite” 
methyl methacrylate molding powder. 

*“Plastics" are man-made chemical combinations of 
nature's raw materials. Solid at ordinary temperatures, they 
become soft and phable when heated. Molded under pres- 


sure, they take and retain desired shapes. 


of products that are being made today, or 
can be made, of plastics. Du Pont has 
therefore developed six plastics, unex- 
celled in color, beauty and utility. We 
have been able to help many manufac- 
turers adapt these plastics to their prod- 
ucts ... to gain new style, smartness and 
salability. Perhaps we can help you. 
Please write Du Pont Plastics Depart- 
ment, Arlington, New Jersey. 


PLASTICS 
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PIONEERING with the first plastic water 
pump impeller ever used on autos, the Ford 
Motor Co. molded it of Durez to lick water 
pump inefficiencies caused by corrosion and 
chemical reaction. 





FEATHERWEIGHT Merck containers for 
saccharin tablets slip handily into the vest 
pocket. Open and close with a flick of the 
finger. Name and trade-mark are molded in, 
Radically new in conception, they inaugu- 
rated new convenience in small packages. 





ABUSE can’t faze the new Master Window 
Washer. No matter how much of a batterin ; 
the Durez sponge container may get, it wil! 
never dent or chip...and the finish will be 
always smooth and lustrous. 





CURIOUS, but we can't ever remember seeing 

a broken telephone. And since some two 
million phones are molded of Durez, here's 
one of the best testimonials as to Durez’ 
strength we know of. 

No matter what you make, you should investigate 
the possibilities of Durez, the hot-press phenolic 
plastic. For further information and free monthly 
copies of “Durez News,’ write General Plastics 


Inc., 119 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y 


Durez PLAsTICs 
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New Products—New processes, new designs; 


| new applications of old materials and ideas. 
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Many are the times during hot weather 
when skylights transmit so much heat 
with their light that it is necessary to 
screen them for human protection and 
thus destroy the very purpose for which 
they were installed. J. Merrill Richards, 
110 W. First St., Boston, is bringing 
out “Thermag Semi-Vacuum Skylights’ 
designed to keep heat transfer at a low 
point. Two layers of diffusing glass are 
supported in reinforced concrete grids, 
concrete having been selected because it 
transfers heat less readily than metal. 


MILLWRIGHTS who have had the unin- 
spiring job of dismantling several sec- 
tions of screw conveyor in order to re- 
lease one for repairs will be impelled 





Business Week 


to tell their managements about the 
‘‘Demountable Spiral Conveyor Cou- 
plings,” patent for which has been ap- 
plied for by L. Burmeister Co., 3225 
W. Burnham St., Milwaukee. Each of 
three business parts is keyed to the other 
with sliding dove-tail keys; a bronze key- 
retaining collar holds them in position, 
acting at the same time as a thrust bear- 
ing against the solid-eye steel hanger. 


ONE of the most useful little devices 
yet entered for a prize in Modern 
Plastics annual contest is the ‘“Visioner”’ 
invented by J. D. Volts and sold by 
Visioner Products Co., 1030 Woodlawn 
Ave., Cincinnati. In the small compass 
of 4 x 6 x 3 in., it contains within its 
molded Bakelite exterior an alphabetical 
file for business cards, a dated tickler 
file, an automatic perpetual calendar, 
and a memo pad with sheets just the 
size for the tickler. Already one firm is 
using the Visioner as a premium. 


WHEN . records are placed in a hori- 
zontal slot of a new phonograph de- 
veloped by Sonora Electric Phonograph 
Co., 160 Varick St., New York, an elec- 
tric hand places them automatically on 
turn table, puts “pickup” in position, 
and ejects records upon completion of 
rendition. Walnut chairside cabinet also 
contains inbuilt amplifier. 
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spanish Buying Agent 
Government appoints American 


company to handle all its busi- 
ness with this country. 


Tue Spanish government has appointed 
special buying agency, with headquar- 
vers in New York, to handle all business 
th America. 
agency, known as the Hanover 
sles Corp _ is American owned and 
aaged, and has already transacted 
asiderable business in this country for 
Spaniards. It was the official an- 
ancement from the Spanish embassy 
Washington this w eek, however, 
hich made the Hanover organization 
the sole purchasing office for the Span- 
government. 


Kind of Purchases 

Orders likely to be placed through 
s agency may amount to as much as 
$25,000,000 to $35,000,000 a year. 
1935, the last normal trade 
: before the outbreak of hostilities 
the United States sold that 
atry more than $28,000,000 worth 
exports. Official trade figures from 
‘ashington last year showed a tre- 
ndous decline, but this is due to the 
hat most of the outgoing cargoes 
reached Spain through third countries, 
especially France. Ofhcial trade figures 
released by the Spanish Commerce De- 
partment, now quartered in Valencia, 
showed that imports actually originating 
n the United States had increased con- 

siderably in 1936 over 1935. 
Sales of Spanish products to the 
United States will also be handled 

through the Hanover office. 
Present business, of course, is con- 
fined to the loyalists and the territory 
atrolled by them. Purchases will 
include machine tools, automobile equip- 
ment, petroleum products, and some 
semi-finished products, including pipe, 
cables, and such metal goods as are al- 
ways mecessary under a war economy. 
Business has already been transacted 
with, among others, the Atlantic Refin- 
ng Co., Chrysler, Studebaker, the Dia- 
nond Truck Co., and White Motors 
Considerable cotton has been purchased 
ere, and further orders are expected. 


spain, 


Cash-Against-Document 


Practically all business to date has 
en conducted on a cash-against-docu- 
nt basis. Producers make deliveries to 
‘ew York or to some port of shipment 
csignated by the Spanish agents 
When the civil war started in Spain 
than a year ago, the country had 
n its central bank vaults worth 
than $700,000.000. As the Jast 
tionally elected government of 
the joyalists had access to this 
Most of it is supposed to have 
1 shipped out of the country for 
“tekeeping, probably in Paris and Lon- 


\ 
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Today’s Edison Mazpa lamps actually 
give you more light than the same size 
lamps of a year ago . without using 
any additional current and without cost- 
ing a penny more. And these new lamps 
stay brighter longer than ever before. 
For General Electric is constantly in- 
creasing the light output of these lamps 
In the past year alone there have been 
several important changes .. . including 
an improved tungsten filament with the 
highest efficiency in all G-E lamp his- 
tory. The 60-watt size, for example, now 
gives 10% more light than the same size 
lamp of a vear ago. 

Next time you order lamps for your office, 
shop or factory, be sure to take ad- 
vantage of the extra light these new, 
brighter G-E bulbs offer. Make sure that 
every bulb you buy carries the famous @ 


trade-mark. General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


USE THE G-E LIGHT METER TO 
MEASURE YOUR LIGHTING 


The General Electric Light Meter 
tells whether « mployees are getting 
enough light for easy seeing, and 
is helpful in checking from time to 
time on whether this amount « { 
light is being maintained. Costs 


only $11.50. 
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_Parry! 
When disaster lunges at your home or your business, parry the thrust 
with Standard’s sound protection! 


Standard Accident of Detroit, throughout its 53 years of specialized 
experience, has paid out over $153,000,000 in claims . . . that the 
progress and prosperity of its policyholders might not be foiled by 
personal injury, sickness, automobile accident, embezzlement, bur- 


glary, and other misfortunes. 


A firm financial foundation. A record of fair dealing. 8300 experi- 
enced representatives for nation-wide protection and service. 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 
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Financial Advertisers Associat —_ 
holds its 22nd annual conv a S %. 
Svracuse, N. Y., Sept. 13-1 ry cw ae 
table discussions stud the pri Boe ol 
the usual display of financial — 
not be hung in a room apart that 
jected on a screen at a gene: err 
The F.A.A., which has beer o i 
ing rapidly since the invest: with tl 


ternity started recovering from t a heal 
of 1929-33, anticipates a record cig 
ance of something over 500 at 
vention. The new rdle of finan 
lic relations will be expounde 

The idea of many informal 
sions, few formal sessions, is sa 
largely the brain-child of William H 
Neal, vice-president of the Wa 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salen 
N. C., who is slated to become the next 
president of F.A.A. 

. 


TVA Signs Another 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL Co., big s 
sidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., will need power to operat 


b 


build in Clobert County, Ky., which 1s 
in the Wilson Dam area. Tennessee 
Valley Authority will furnish the power 
under a 20-year contract arranged this 
week, which will become final unless 
cancelled within 90 days. Thereby TVA 
takes another big step in making x both 
ends meet by finding industrial cus 





IMPERIAL 
conquest of 
anne xed as 


it has contracted to furnish « 
large quantities to Aluminum 


America, Arkansas Light & Power, ane up of Ethi 
Victor Chemical Works. Regular TVA ae new on 
wholesale rates will apply. Shown abov 
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Business Abroad 


Britain views Far East with less alarm this week: 
German business foresees serious foreign trade losses. 
Soviet turns to young leaders for industry. 


Tue shooting of the British Ambassador to China by Japanese troops, the attack 
of America’s largest passenger liners in the Far East by Chinese planes, and 
youncement of the Sino-Soviet non-aggression pact, which caused serious 


, reactions last week, continued to cause uneasiness in German and American 
siness centers this week, but early pessimism is now tempere 1. 


pessimism was justified. British 








ts in the Orient are larger than Direct trade with Japan will be af 
other foreign power’s; in China fected in two ways Exports of all 
, e, they are now equalled by the Japanese goods will be maintained ex 
lapanese investment, which has grown cept in those few industries which may 
-Jeaps and bounds since the drive be swamped with war business. There 
+a foothold on the Asiatic mainland is no Chinese fleet to bottle up Japanes 
red in 1931. But while Japan's in ports. Imports of foreign goods will 
ments are centered in the north, Bri gradually be restricted to those items 
s are in central China and are oj absolutely essential to a stern war econ 
go ted from Shanghai. Japanese domina omy. An effective foreign exchange con 
; of Shanghai would be blow at trol will gradually cut luxuries and nor 
and tish power and prestige second only _ cssentials out of the list 
en- Mussolini's threat to British domina Trade with China will be more seri 
of the Mediterranea sly curtailed. Ordinarily, three-quar 
rationalization of the situation ters of the country’s foreign business is 
has caused the British to view the handled through Shanghai. This has 
with less alarm this week is lready been rudely cut off and shippers 
belief that Japan is striking at re bidding heavily for cargo space to 
Nanking through Shanghai in order to Hongkong and Canton 
the compromise on North China Outside the Far East, one of the 
0 which was demanded more  weck’s most significant developments 
month ago. American business was the decision in France to coordinate 
ted that Japan would give up so all of the country’s railways under a cen 
sily, decided that both British and tral control board appointed by the gov- 


erican investments in China—and ernment. It is another of the govern 
e with that important market—had ment’s efforts to put in order France's 
less bright future than a month ago. chaotic finances by cutting expenditures 


International 
IMPERIAL COFFEE—One of the products the need for which drove Italy to the 
conquest of Ethiopia was coffee. When Abyssinia had been definitely and formally 
annexed as part of the Italian Empire, one of the first jobs begun was the building 
up of Ethiopia’s coffee plantations. Long-time commercial contracts with Brazil 
are now expiring, and Italy is beginning to market her imperial coffee extensively. 
Shown above, Abyssinian coffee being examined at Genoa. 











Exported Dividends 


Last year foreigners drew $47.00 
000 more income in dividends 
American common and ~»preferre 
stocks than they did in 19 rl 
aggregate of dividends was estimated 
at $130,000,000, compared with $83 
000,000 in the preceding year Th 
data were released in a study on the 
balance of international payme 
made by the finance division of the 
Department of Commerc: 

Iwo factors helped explain 
result: first, laree net purchas 
American securities 
second, the higher ate of divider 
payments 

The dividends, plus income ft 
direct investments, which ros¢ 
§40,.000_000 tw Ss (Hn (MM, accounts 
for the bulk of the increase in | 
ments to foreigners Total debits 
or payments by Americans, expanded 
nearly 40° from $171,000,000 + 
$2 38,000,000 On the other hand 
income received by Americans fron 
foreign investments (portfolio, d 
rect, and short-term) rose less th 
10°> trom $521,000,000 to $568.01 
ooo 

Interest payments on outstandin 
foreign dollar bonds held by Amer 
icans fell from $188,000,000 
$176,000,000 Clargely because of re 
demption and sinking fund pur 
chases). Income from direct invest 
ments abroad accounted for the rise 

| in total credits 











Germany 
Exporters fear drastic curtail- 
ment of business with Far East. 
possible fresh Japanese dump- 
ing. 


BeRuN (Cable)—Neither Japan 
China are ordinarily among Germany 
10 best customers, but both of the 
have been steady purchasers of a Jon; 
list of German export prod cts, Ww 
China usually the bigger market 

The outbreak of hostilities in Shas 
hai was a signal for widespread 
mism among German exporters. W! 
many of Germanys exports to jay 
are materials which may be incr 
ingly mecessary in a war econom 
Tokyo's close control over 
change and “unnecessary” imports i 
bound to cut into Germany's busine 
And if the Japanese navy successfully 
bottles up Shanghai—through which 
nearly three-quarters of China's foreign 
trade is transacted—the Reich will be 
in the same awkward position as the 
United States and Great Britain 

There has been a rush this week to 
book China shipments to Hongkong 
and Canton, whence they can _ be 
shipped by rail to central China, but 
it is only a matter of time until these 


ports will be congested with goods or 


foreign ¢ 
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Since its invention 1900 years ago, 
only paper made entirely of rag-fibres 
has been considered permanent, regard- 
less of the amount of wear-and-tear 


that was given it. The great “tem- 
perate zone” of paper-uses that demand 
limited handling but sure resistance to 
age -- letterheads, cost and operation 
records, control ledgers, etc. ~- has been 
neglected. You have had to buy either 
excess-strength papers to be sure of 
permanence, or “semi-permanent” pa- 
pers that forced you to gamble on their 
ability to withstand age-deterioration. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE IN BOND AND 
LEDGER PAPERS 

Permanized Papers are made on a 
new principle. They offer 5 standards 
of wear-resistance with one unvarying 
standard of age-resistance. Their 5 
degrees of rag-content take care of the 
amount of Active-Permanence that dif- 
ferent uses demand. Their Passive- 


Permanence (resistance to age) is com- 
plete in every quality, because only 
long-lived Solka-Durapulp is used with 
the rag-fibres in these remarkable papers. 


NAME ————____ 
FIRM____. ~ 
ST. & NO. ———ee 


CITY ey 


Wurrtnc-Prover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis, 
Send me your new book and other information 





BUY PAPER WITH A SIMPLE 
NEW RULE 

Because Permanized Papers do not 
deteriorate, but only wear out, you can 
buy “temperate zone” papers on one 
simple rule: “When a Permanized Paper 
is strong enough, it is permanent!” It 
is no longer necessary to gamble on a 
paper whose initial strength may be 
great enough, but whose lack of per- 
manence may mean the loss of import- 
ant records. Nor is it necessary to 
buy excess strength, just to be sure of 
Permanence. With this simple rule, 
you can buy Bond and Ledger Papers 
with safety and economy. 

NEW PAPERS HAVE NEW 
PERMANENT BEAUTY 

Combined with the new advantage 
of Permanized Papers is a new beauty. 
Permanized Papers are absolutely clean, 
dazzlingly White, impressive in their 
fine Cockle Finish and“bank-note feel”. 
They are perfect papers for letterheads 
and other correspondence-uses. Return 
the coupon for samples and a new book 
titled “A New Idea”. Do it today! 
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iginally consigned to Shanghai 
ping companies already report 
decline in both in- and o 
freight bookings for the Far | 

Conclusion of the Sino-So 
offers the government a wek 
text for emphasizing and 
its pro-Japanese sympathies, 
business community—with its 
ing China trade—is more than 
mayed with the general out 
Far Eastern business. 


| More Artificial Substitutes 


Shares of the Deutschasiatis 
created originally as a subsidia: 
Deutschbank to handle busi: 
the markets of the East, have 
from 885 to 705 marks. Ey 
terests are apprehensive that 
| tion to the loss of their two b 
tal markets, the Japanese y: 

preciate further under the DE 
| war financing, and that this 
to be followed by a wave of 
dumping in other Eastern mark 

The Reich is persistently 
its policy of compulsory red 
domestic prices intended partly 
pensate for the unavoidable 
prices of imported goods. 

Following the recent drast 
reductions in nitrogen and 
tilizers, the latest and most si 
move is a 10% price cut in 
raw materials for textiles, and 
reduction on electric light bulbs 

The lower fiber price is inte 
demonstrate Germany's unwi 
to submit to ‘foreign price di 
American raw cotton is princi 
port item at which the attack 
German takings in the crop j 
ing in 1929 amounted to mo: 
1,000,000 bales. For the 193 
year, these imports of the A 
product had dropped below 
bales. Though Germany's new 5 
thetic textile fibers still cost one-ha 
again as much as the imported 
product, under Goering’s stern pr 
of self-sufficiency domestic use 
synthetic products is growing. 

' Next moves in the oe gemgpeal 5 P 
gram for reducing prices are ex 

to be in the field of private brands an 
public utility rates. Berlin has ulready 
received notice that gas rates w 





reduced Oct. 1. 


Great Britain 


London still expects boom this 
fall, though increased costs 
disquiet manufacturers. 


LONDON (Cable)—While the ¢ 
commercial atmosphere continues ' 
cheerful, manufacturers feel 
anxiety respecting the possibility 
passing increased material costs along 
to consumers. The only alternative 
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\PANESE SETBACK—Four years ago 
pan surprised the world by stepping 
shead of Great Britain as a supplier of 
von textiles to the world. Peak of the 
usiness—on a volume basis—came in 

But for the last two years, Nippon’s 

have dropped off slightly, while 
Britain last year managed to boost its 
business. World competitors now antici- 
pate that Nipponese financial stringency 
following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Shanghai may force a fresh devaluation of 
the yen and give Japan a new competitive 
advantage in Eastern markets. At the 
ame time, the need for all possible 
foreign exchange for the purchase of neces- 
ary war materials may ultimately restrict 
purchases of raw cotton, an important part 
of which comes from the United States. 


they recognize, is an inroad on profits. 
ugh taking cognizance of the in- 
rational situation, the City still clings 
the belief that the promised autumn 
om will materialize. There is con- 
lerable latent optimism, and only a 
nall encouragement will ignite it. 


Britain Needs Cheap Steel 


n response to the criticism of steel 
prices by Lord Nuffield, chairman of 
Morris Motors, Ltd., who threatens to 
cuy his metal abroad, the manufac- 
turers, Organized in the British Iron 
ind Steel Federation, have been in- 
ned to take shelter behind the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee’s approval 
' their price policy. 

That the steelmakers point to their 
| order books, making them less de- 
pendent on the motor trade’s purchases, 
y encourage Lord Nuffield to agitate 
‘ the reduction of duties. It is an 
nical fact that no industrialist did 
re than Lord Nuffield to pave the way 

a protectionist policy. Intent on 
‘veloping export trade, the British 
sovernment will not lightly see auto- 
obiles handicapped abroad by exces- 
ve production costs. 
,_The stock exchange at the end of 
‘ugust was in great contrast with the 
mth's cheerful opening. At mid- 


¥eek good company results and a Wall 
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Street rally contributed to fortifying a 
slight improvement which had devel 
oped earlier, though business was still 
small in amount. A watchful eye is 
being kept on reports that China is 
unloading silver in war payments. 

London is still empty, and the con 
tinuance of excellent weather is giving 
the resorts record figures. The general 
movement toward “holidays-with-pay” 
creates still higher expectations for ho 
tels and railways next year. 

The Chinese government's prompt 
admission of responsibility for the 
bombing of an American merchant ship 
favorably impressed British public opin 
ion. At the same time it was widely 
felt that great care should be taken by 
America and Europe to ward off un 
desirable developments in the Sino 
Japanese conflict, which has already ex 
tended broadly the area of world unrest 


Little Confidence in France 


While London has noted the state 
ments of Finance Minister Bonnet that 
the market prices of French govern 
ment securities had risen 20°% in recent 
weeks and that the conversion of the 
1934 44s had been successfully effected, 
opinion is disquieted by the rise of 
both wholesale and retail prices in 
France and would place greater reliance 
on international collaboration with the 
republic if a higher degree of stability 
were in evidence. 

The position regarding loans to Ger 
many and Italy is still uncertain. The 
two dictatorships have provoked a 
psychological situation in which the sug 
gestion of such loans would encounter 
public outcry, especially from Laborites 
and Liberals. Mussolini's recent ges- 
tures of friendship toward Great Britain 
may be inspired by a desire for finan 


— 
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cial assistance in Ethiopia But lat 
Italian policies in the new drive in 
northern Spain, and Mussolini's visit to 
Berlin have now largely counteracted 
the reconciliation move started a month 
ago. It is extremely doubtful if Lon 
don’s policies and Mussolini's ambitions 
can ever be reconciled 


Soviet Union 


To overcome lag in output, 
Kremlin combats inefficiency, 
promotes rank-and-file. 


Moscow (Cable)—Lazar Kaganovitch 


who was recently appointed Commissat 
of Heavy Industry after having dis 
tinguished himself as Commissar of 
Railways, has an immense job: that of 
pulling up industry from the sloth that 
has disquieted the Politburea To ful 
fill this year’s program, coal must 
mediately attain a daily production © 
163,000 tons, instead of the 


343,000: oil, 109,000 tons, instead of 


28°; pig iron, by 22°; copper 
430>. Similar drastic 
must be achieved in numerous othe 


‘ 
74,000. Steel output must increase by 
by 
improvem nts 


branches of industry 

The extent of the disorganization fol 
lowing the numerous dismissals of ‘‘ca 
tains of industry” found wanting in 
their loyalty and accused of committing 
deliberate damage while they were in 
command is only now becoming ap 
parent. The government is pursuing a 
policy of elevating Stakhanovites (out 
standingly efficient and speedy workers) 
to ong of leadership. The idea is said 
to be meeting with approval on the part 
of workers and to be registering favora 
ble results. The government and party 
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Buropran 


A REALLY BIG BEN—Recently installed at the airport of Durban, South Africa, is 
the world’s biggest clock. More than 200 feet in diameter, the giant timepiece is made 
of cement and has electrically operated hands, is easily read from great heights. 
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CANADA’S OIL PRODUCTION GROWS—With the biggest summer tourist trade in 





Imon 


years to boost gasoline consumption, Canada this year is likely to import more petro- 
leum from the U.S. than ever before. Last year, Dominion imports reached a new 
high, totaling 1,244,663,000 gallons against 1,156,788,000 in 1935. And, with rising con- 
sumption and imports, Canada is also boosting its production, although it still produces 
only a small percentage of its total requirements. Ten years ago, Canada produced 
only 476,591 bbls. of crude; last year this figure was more than tripled. Shown above 
is a general view of the Royalite Scrubbing Plant in the Turner Valley, Alberta. 


are counting upon the zeal of the rank 
and file, under the leadership of the 
authorities, to effect a purge of unde 
sirable and inethcient people, and save 
the production plan for 1937. 

An argument for the quick advance- 
ment of rank and filers 1s seen in the 
record of 30-year-old Yacob Yusim. 
During July the Kaganovitch Ball Bear- 
ing plant in Moscow, employing 25,000 
workers, fulfilled 65% of its planned 
output, in the first half of August only 
37>. Then, on Aug. 20, Yusim, a 
foreman in one of the plant's shops, be- 
came director. The plant is reported to 
have turned out more bearings than the 
program stipulated for the last ten days 
of the month. Another Stakhanovite, 
Peter Krivonos, a locomotive engineer 
who kept his engine in the best condi- 
tion an covered more mileage per day 
than his fellow-workers, recently be- 
came head of the country’s largest rail- 
way repair shop, at Slaviansk, in the 
heart of the Ukrainian coal region. 


Trade Unions Revive 

At the same time that the Stakhanov 
movement shows new vigor, the practice 
of “self-criticism” is bearing fruit. Shop 
meetings are now far more frequent, 
criticism of superiors much sharper. The 
exposure of favoritism and self-seeking 
cliques is almost a daily occurrence in 
factories. Trade unions are asserting 
themselves, it is said, more than ever 
before. Members of the Communist 
party who fall short of the govern- 
ment’s requirements are not spared, and 
many a leader or “boss” of yesterday 
tas been fired, and in numerous cases 
prosecuted and imprisoned. 





Canada 


Ottawa will fight Social Credit, 


laws in Alberta. Canadian-U.K. 
trade treaty becomes effective. 


Orrawa—What is going to result from 
Alberta’s refusal to accept the federal 
government's decision that its bank con- 
trol legislation is illegal can not be fore- 
seen now. Premier Aberhart’s notifica- 
tion that his provincial government pro- 
posed to ignore the federal veto and 
proceed to enforce the legislation has 
been under consideration by the Ottawa 
government this week. Enforcement of 
the legislation had not up to then been 
attempted, although the date specified 
for its coming into operation had al- 
ready past. 

As the federal government's reasons 
for disallowance were that enforcement 


of the legislation would bring about 


financial confusion and deprive citizens 
of their rights, it has been expected that 
Ottawa would take immediate steps to 
prevent enforcement, but short of the 
use of force it is not seen what steps 
are possible. It is believ ed the question 
as to the validity of the legislation will 
have to be determined ultimately by the 
courts. 

An early further step in the attempt 
to carry out the Social Credit experi- 
ment in Alberta is likely to be the pas- 
sage of legislation aimed at phase par 
the newspapers of the province. Major 
C. H. Douglas of England is under- 
stood to have advised this through his 
field representatives in Alberta. The 
immediate plan of the Social Credit 
promoters is to create a situation in 


prevent the 


the province 
Expedient Neutrality 
Although the Mackenzic 


ernment by 


ago prohibited the export 
materials to Spain, it is 
to take similar action in 
Far Eastern 
18 months ago, the Canad 
ment restored 
with Japan, previously 
taliatory embargoes, 
eager to interfere with 
trade of $40,000,000 whi 
last year has been rapidly 
the export side. 

Through the interventio: 
Maurice Duplessis of Qu 
strike in that 
workers of several mills 
week after lasting near 
in dispute will be ref 
new Labor Board which 
cial existence Sept. 
favorable to the workers 
active Operations of 
will be Quebec's first seric 


organize eftective 


conditions. 


In _ the 
campaign 


whose false returns had pr 
accepted. His 
of the C.L.O. 
strongly challer.zed, 
political opponents. 
Silk Stocking Campaign 
The revised United Kingd 
trade agreement, 
came into operation Sept 
effects are to bind 
years British concessions to ¢ 
vided by the 193 
lower still further the Canad: 
ential tariff on British goods 
basis of 1936 trade, 
Canadian products are guarat 
entry to the British market 
another $200,000,000 
preference margins between 
Canadian goods and on for 
are maintained. 
preferential duties on 179 ite 
which Britain sold to Canada 
to the value of $28,000,000 ar 
items guarantees 
rates will not be increased 
Canadian silk stockings sec 
entry to Britain under the new pact 
a selling campaign is already 





which they will appear to | 
behalf of Albertans 
and the federal government 
Last week, following { 
Aberhart imposed 
torium on corporation de 


now umn 
Mitchell Hepburn is 
the issue from 
C.1.O. to his success in 


lions in succession 
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Money and the Markets 


Stocks are handicapped by the inability of any rise 
to show staying power, and the doubts of traders 
concerning the source of fall business improvement. 
Utilities plan extensive financing. 


Srocks started this week with a mod- 
erate tally but quickly backslid again. 
The biggest depressants on the market 
ght now are negative: the inability of 
rise to show staying and 
ility of traders to foresee from 
lirection the autumn | 


pow ef. 


pusiness rise 
to come. 

The predominant feeling is disap 
pointment that stocks have relinquished 
wo-thirds of the gains scored from the 
irst of July to the middle of August. 

Streeters quickly pass from dis- 
tment to despondency—nothing 
ll be right again. 


No Joy in Steel 
This psychology seems to be playing 
in analysis of the steel industry, 
for example. Wall Street wants the 
eels to do big things, to pull securi- 
s markets out of their present difh- 
ies. There is no great satisfaction 
he fact that recent operations have 
high—between 80° and 85‘ 
asistently; little glee over the fact 
the industry would make big money 
ild continue at those levels for 
- rest of the year. It’s improvement 
nothing for the speculators. 
Gloom has been heightened by the 
t that August was the poorest month 
bond flotations in three years, the 
skinniest in new stock sales in almost 
two years. This hits investment bankers 
a tender spot, the pocketbook. 
Nevertheless, there is plenty of new 
hnancing in the wind. The investment 


bankers, however, have trouble signing 
it up. They don’t want to cut th 
prices at they sell 


which because 











News Pa 

PAINED BUT POSITIVE—General Motors 
president, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., adds his 
confirmation to the prophecies that auto 
prices must go up again this fall. He 
says it’s mandatory, even if it hurts sales, 


tu 


would be running the market down on 
themselves; they don’t want to cut the 
prices they give the borrowers for fear 
of offending them. 

Meanwhile, public utilities are plan- 
ning to borrow several hundred mil- 


55 
lions. Myron i. Taylor, U. S. Steel's 
chairman, back from Europe, says his 
company’s financing is still vague; yet 
it will be along. Phillips Petroleun 
has announced stock purchase rights 
Deere & Co. plans to split the shares 
and then offer rights Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube wants $30,000,000 

- 

The “Van” Roads—The 
the former Van Sweringen “rail em- 
pire” are ever subjected to change. The 
plan to have Che sape ike ¢ Orp. (st b 
holding Alleghany 
Corp. fell 
through ; Com 
merce Commission recom 
mended 
Ohio's plan to assume direc 
of the Erie and Nickel Plat 
put a whole new face on the 

If C. & O. buys Alleghany’s h 
in Nickel Plate and in Erie 


a share, Alleg! vy can take a tax loss 


iffairs ol 
| 


company ) absorb 
(top-holding company) 
this week an Interstate 
examiner 
approval of Chesapeake & 


t control 


ings 
$13.2‘ 
on the transaction: this loss 
i have to re 


would off 


set gains Alleghany woul 
port to the | 


of its holdings 


/ 


r it dispose | 
ike (¢ orp 
The potential $12, 0 tax probler 
is what previou ly 
of liquidating 
Thus the whole matter may hang fire 
the ICC ; the finding 
examiner in the matter of the 
Elimination of Chesa 


le in 


to see if 

of its 

rail merger. 

peake Corp. wi 

the simplification desired by the 

trolling Young-Kolbe-Kirby group. 
o 


a I ng stri 


con 


Restoration of Normal—lIn cutti: 
the rediscount rate to 1°, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York came v« 
close to bringing back the long tern 
relationship between the 
paper rate and discount 

the past, commercial paper quotations 
have been consistently lis 
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A stone 
UNPERTURBED — Jules s. Bache 
(above), head of the stock exchange 
house bearing his name, returned from 
Europe this week to find the “Street” in 
the dumps. But the veteran was reassur- 
ing. The extreme dullness of the stock 
market will pass, he predicted. European 
countries are feeling the same ebb of 
interest in securities, he finds, and a turn 
for the better is simply a matter of time. 


count rate, but since the middle of 
1932 (see chart) the discount rate has 
been much more wooden in its move- 
ments and has been higher. 

In March, commercial paper rates 
rose from 3° on prime names to 1%, 
but were still 40% below the New York 
rediscount rate. Now that the Reserve 
Bank has reduced its bank lending rate 
to 1°, the commercial paper rate and 
the rediscount rate are the same. _ It 
seems logical to expect that the usual 
alignment—commercial paper above the 
rediscount rate—will be restored not 
too distantly. The rise in Treasury bill 
rates implies as much. 

When a commercial bank brings com- 
mercial paper to the Federal for redis- 
count, it adds its own endorsement to 
the promissory note. Thus, the note 
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that the central bank receives is two- 
mame paper, backed by the maker and 
the borrowing bank. The addition of 
the bank’s name to the note is a factor 
of strength and accounts for the differ- 
ential between open-market commercial 
paper rates and the rediscount rate that 
has persisted in the past. 
7 

Cities’ Debts—One municipal bank- 
ruptcy act was voided by the Supreme 
Court and Congress passed a new one 
a couple of weeks ago. Apparently the 
first city to take advantage of the new 
law is West Palm Beach, Fla. The 
municipality has 90.33% of its credi- 
tors in agreement on a plan for read- 
justment and is resorting to the federal 
courts to ward off suits by the dissent- 
ing minority. If the plan gets the 
court’s O. K., two-thirds approval of 
creditors will make it operative. 

But not all municipalities go at things 
the same way. Cardin, Okla., claims 
the dubious distinction of being the 
highest taxed town in the United 
States—$159.50 on the $1,000. It 
doesn’t want to pay more than 20¢ on 
the dollar in its proposed debt composi- 
tion. If creditors won't accept, Cardin’s 
citizens are ready to dissolve the mu- 
nicipality. At least, 98° have signed 
petitions favoring this ‘‘settlement.” 

@ 
New York vs. London—One perti- 
nent argument brought forth to sustain 
a boost in the commission schedule on 
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the New York Stock Exchar 
London brokers do much b 
instance, on stocks selling fro 
£20 ($75 to $100) in Englan 
is two shillings, or 5O¢ a share 
York, the present commission 
calls for 20¢ a share, or 40¢ 
London rate. Under the fee-ra 
posal of the Law Committ: 
selling at $75 would carry a « 
of 25¢ a share, and a stock 
$100 would bring in 30¢ a s! 

One of the main reasons br 
duce for a rise is that they 
doing extensive new services 
tomers—such as supervising 


lists, making special reports, fi 


income tax returns, and in g 
ing clients in much the ma 
English bankers do. Other br 
tend, however, that if clerical 
of doing business were alo 
account, there would be no 
boost. It is the so-called ex 
lar activities of brokers for 
that have occasioned the fuss 
of that, there is the grown 
and vast variety of reports f 
curities and Exchan 

British brokers, incidental! 
get the full commission 
their intake with originator 
business. Thus, if a British | 





strumental in getting a broker 


tomer, the bank collects half 
mission. Similarly, agents that 
business get a cut. On the N 
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DISESTABLISHING TWO PRECEDENTS—By cutting ite rediscount rate from | 


to 1%, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
central bank rates and (2) departed from standard central-banking practice by de 
erately making it attractive for banks to borrow. 
lending rate when interest rates were hardening and banks were already in 
Last week and the week before, by lopping rates, Reserve banks cut befor: 
borrowings or open-market interest rates showed clear-cut signs of rising. 
member bank borrowings were close to their all-time bottom. 


a history-making low 
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sock Exchange there is no sharing of 
-ommissions. 
‘ Houses which cater to small traders 
¢ particularly upset about the Law 
Committee's proposal of a $5 minimum. 
They do not consider this much of an 
aprovement over the Pierce Commit- 
..¢ recommendation of a $6 bottom. 
Theit argument is that $3 is plenty for 
.o investor or speculator who dabbles 
*. odd lots. More—they want to hold 
he business and feel that a boost to $5 

| be excessive. On 10 shares that 
i come to 50¢ a share, which 
uld virtually prohibit in-and-out ac- 
vity by small-scale operators. 

° 

Grading for Export — Jealously 
suarding the export market for American 
tarm products, the Department of Agri- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


] 
VOU 

} 

wi 

1 


mics issues certificates which vouch 
the grade of grain in parcels for 
pment abroad. For years the system 
as occasioned arguments. Then, in 
34 1935, and 1936, the United 
States was no longer an exporter of 
heat and the furore subsided. 
Now, however, Chicago merchants 
we more are booking export orders 
are complaining. The trouble is 
at these certificates of grade cover 
specified quantities of wheat. The grain 
; shipped to Montreal (most of the 
grain going from the North Central 
tes to Europe clears via the St. Law- 
e) and then there is the inevitable 
ramble for bottoms. If a ship can 
ike less grain than the certified parcel, 
¢ Chicago shippers insist they should 
e able to split it up and send the rest 
n another vessel. 
But the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
mics, in other days, had trouble over 
ince of divisible certificates; for oc- 
sionally a cargo, after a split, turned 
it to be something other than the 
tade certified. So the bureau slapped 
pretty stringent rules in 1934 
en we weren't exporting and it didn’t 
tter anyhow. 
With Chicago howling once again 
certificates which may be split to 
respond to shipping problems, the 
reau sent a committee to Chicago last 
eck to talk the matter over; the Chi- 
20 Board of Trade this week sent 
mierces to Washington to continue the 
OWWOWS. 
Both sides admit that something 
ught to be done. The bureau con- 
nds, however, that it issues certificates 
denominations as small as 4,000 and 
‘000 bu., and that that isn’t too bad. 
ind it cites physical difficulties; an in- 
pection bureau would have to be set 
‘p in Montreal. Also a treaty would 
ave to be executed with Canada. 
Meanwhile, Chicago houses point to 
‘legraphic records of orders lost be- 
ause certificates could not be split, and 
‘0 canceled copies of Canadian certifi- 
tes which had been split in Montreal. 
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The implication is that Canada got busi 
ness after the United States was unable 
to book it. 

The bureau would be glad to patch 
up any sort of arrangement under which 
it could be sure that buyers wouldn't 
raise the roof over false grading. 

7 
Transamerica—When A. P. Giannini 
and the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
this week composed their differences, it 
was with the realization that New York 
already had jumped into first place in 
trading in shares of Transamerica Corp. 
(top holding company in the Gian- 
ninit banking structure). This shift 
in the scene of largest trading came as 
a bit of a surprise to some West Coast 
observers who had anticipated that the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange would cut 
in substantially 

When Mr. Giannini balked last 
month at listing the new Transamerica 
Shares on the San Francisco exchange 
(BW —Aug7’37,p58), the 
remained on the board for 60 days with- 
out formal listing, a allowed by 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
rules. At that time San Francisco had 
the largest share in Transamerica trans- 
actions; the exchange turned over 
36,000 shares in the 15 trading days 
from July 15 to 31, inclusive, while 
New York handled ,300, and Los 
Angeles 4, 100. 

In the 12 days of trading from Aug 


securities 


step 
i 


> 


57 


1 to 15, inclusive, New York jumped 
its share of dealings to 53,100 while 
San Francisco fell back to 17,200 and 
Los Angeles turned over 3,900. From 
Aug. 16 to 30—13 trading days—New 
York traded 44,600 shares, San Fran 
cisco only 8,400, and Los Angeles 400 

This week, as San Francisco broker 
age circles had hoped, Mr. Giannini aj 
parently buried the hatchet with pre 
dent Frank Shaughnessy of the local 
exchange. The market did not, however 
turn a back flip on past policy and ct 
ate an unlisted trading division all for 
Transamerica. The holding company 
seeking formal listing, effective Sept 
Now West Coast brokers must 
trading back from New York 

. 

Cotton Loan Blues—Surpris« 
pointment, ind resentment W 
mingled this week when the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and the Comn 
Credit Corp. announced the terms of the 
1937 cotton loan program. Some of the 
grumbling, in fact, th 


was so bitter that it 
seemed the Southern planters felt that 


odity 


they had been double crossed 
This may be 
even was talk of the 


congressmen that they needn't vote for a 


far-fetched, but there 


South's telling its 


broad farm progran 
to Washington for the next 
The reasoning is that cotton-stat 


1 when they vo | ick 
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le 1s 
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ators promis¢ farm iegisiation if 
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CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly divider 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable October 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 10, 
1937, The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 


in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1937. The transfer books will not 


close. Checks will be mailed 


JOHN Ll. SNYDER, Treasurer 


August 26, 1937, 
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Covers the whole field of advertising; its crea- 
tion and use, its correlation with business 
preparatory work, details of building the effective 
presentation, its publication, etc. New 
through seven basic principles gives direct view, 
quicker understanding, of fundamental 


ships and applications of facts covered. 


approach 


relation- 





Gives you the “how to” of: 


—advertising department and agency 
routine 
determining ulvertising needs of a 


product service 

developing arresting themes 

writing better copy 

getting effective display 

making best use of mechanical proc- 
esses 


selecting advertising media 





testing advertisements 
examining markets, etc. 


ing 


his 


cise 





organization, 


aims, 


For a quick survey of ad- 
vertising today—jts latest, 
accepted practice—see this 


book 


A What's What of Advertising—present- 


hundreds of facts on advertising 


problems, trends, practical 


methods. Helps the advertising man check 


methods. Gives the business man or 


advertising student a straightforward, con- 


exposition of the advertising business 


in all its branches. 


- . 
. 
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cotton receipts up to 12¢ a 
the government has gone 
| word so that the promise 
| binding. 

There are several reasor 
South gave the loan program 
Foremost was Sec. Wallace 

| ment that there wasn't enou; 
give 9¢ loans and pay 
planters on more than 65‘ 
crop. That means 35% of 
must go to market at « 
little above 9¢ (or that pr 
be able to finance its retent 
federal aid). 
Then the government atta 
strings to the plan. In ord 
only the 9¢ loan but the 
will boost his receipts to | 
| ducer must comply with next 
| restrictions (presumably und 
| posed new law). Further, 
| of the loan runs down to 
73¢ for lower grades of cotto 
cotton must be sold and tl 
off before Aug. 1, 1938 
e 

Market Muddle—In the 
| kets, traders were pretty well 
| that the loan program would 
The result was that on M 
Tuesday, while the news 
digested, prices flopped to n« 
the season. All futures on 7 
below the 94¢ level—the low for O 
ber deliveries in New Orleans 
9.11¢, and the bottom in New \ 
was 9.12¢ for December. 

Gloom was thick enough t 
a knife. Traders could see 
why (unless prices go pretty w 
9¢) cotton producers should 
loan and let their crop be 
by the government, with so 
ditions and provisos to live up t 
felt that the growers should 
crop and then insist that the g 
give them bonuses to bring th 
12¢ on the 65% Sec. Wallace 
tioned. 

If producers do that, a very 
of the bumper crop will go i 
hands at once. Mills will hedge aga 
the futures markets, and pr 
stand to recover much until t 
sure is off. The government 
have to worry much about getting st 


with a lot of cotton, but it would ha 
to answer a lot of questions fr 


farmers. 
One of the loan provisions crit 


by the market men was that setting ' 


prices for lower-grade cotton. Str 
middling white cotton of in 
deliverable on the New York 
Exchange at a discount of 64 p 
from the market. Deduct 64 p 
from 9¢ a lb. and the Joan va! 

be 8.36¢. But the government ' 
only 73¢ because, it points out 

it will get stuck with all this year's 


grade cotton while the better grow! 


go to market 
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Editorially Speaking — 


We expect to learn a lot about banking 
listening in at the commencement ex- 


of the American Institute of 


DV 


ercises 


gunking next Friday evening, when the 
937 graduating classes of more than 
200 chapters of the institute will assem- 
ble around their radios to hear the 
orator of the occasion—Branch Rickey, 
general manager of the Cardinals. 


Anp we wish we could be in Salt 
lake City Tuesday, to attend the open- 
» session of the American Mining 
Congress and hear Chairman Eccles of 
ye Federal Reserve Board speak on 
God.” It has always been our im- 
pression that Mr. Eccles is peculiarly 
orivy to God’s opinion about almost 
everything. It’s about time he was giv- 
ing his fellowmen a report. 


ir’s fascinating to look over the lists 
f owners of unclaimed bank accounts. 
Complying with the New York State 
ww, the Irving Trust Co., of New York 
ity, takes two pages of newspaper 
space to advertise the names and the 
last-known addresses. There’s the 
American Baking Powder Co., address 
inknown; American Brokerage Co., un- 
known; American Carburation Co., 
unknown; American Parlograph Co., 6 
Church Street, New York; American 
Safety Pocket Co., unknown; Ameri- 
in Vitreans Mosaic Co., unknown, and 
Senator Jones Mines Co. of Nevada, 
unknown. Where are the girls and 
snows and corporations of yesteryear? 


Anp there’s also Dwight F. Davis, Se- 
arity Building, St. Louis, whose ac- 
count has been dormant since 1909. 
The Irving Trust Co. has a magical 
address—1 Wall Street—at the heart 
of everything financial, and it surely 
recognizes every name worth financial 
recognition, But could Dwight F. 
Davis, of the Security Building, St. 
Louis, in the year 1909, be the Dwight 
F. Davis who is a native St. Louisan, 
past holder of several St. Louis pub- 
St. Louis bank director, 
former governor general of the Philip- 
former secretary of war, and 
donor of the Davis International Cup? 
Probably not. They'd recognize fis 
aame, surely, There must be somebody 
it Irving Trust who plays tennis. 

But, consulting Who's Who in Amer- 
4, we find that as late as the 1926-27 
sue, Secretary of War Davis listed 
umself as a director of the Security 
building Co. Maybe we're on the 


night track, after all. 


omces, 


pines, 


YEsTERDAY we heard of a maa who 
greatly enjoyed his last year's vacation. 
He and his family spent a couple of 
months somewhere—in Mexico or 
Alaska or anywhere you please; we're 


purposely suppressing part of the truth, 


STRIKE THE 
RIGHT NOTE 


and even distorting it a little, to keep | 


from identifying the people concernec 


What with a lavish wife and eight ex- | 


uberant children more or less, this man 
ran up a heavy summer bill for groceries 
and sundries. At the end of the season, 
he gave his wife enough money to pay 
all the tradesmen. 
the horses and lost every dollar. Another 
summer rolled around and the 
wanted to go back and take a cottage at 
the same place where he'd enjoyed him- 
self the year before. His wife, afraid to 
tell him about the unpaid tradesmen, 
stalled for time. At last he insisted on 
starting for the country at once. She 
went to bed with indigestion, and, after 
a day or so, decided to stretch it into a 
nervous breakdown. The family’s still 
in town, and the wife thinks she has 
stalled off the danger till 1938. 


now is penitential. 
When a man has sinned as have 
sinned, there is no peace for him 
except by full confession. We there- 
fore say publicly, and with the deepest 
humiliation, that we have lately gone 
to the Superior National Forest and 
behaved in this manner: Stayed in a 
hotel, at Ely, Minn.; driven in an hour 
to a lake which, a few years ago, it 
would have taken us two healthy days 
to reach; pulled our canoe off the car 
and oe it in the water; fished all 
day; back in the evening to the hotel; 
shower; flannels; dinner; movie. And 
may the Lord have mercy on our soul! 


Our mood just 
we 


IN the old days we wouldn't have 
dreamed of such base behavior, and 
we don't think we should be allowed 
to repeat it. As a veteran campaigner 
in the Izaak Walton League, we have 
fought and bled to save the Superior 
National Forest from urban overrefine- 
ment. We have opposed the building 
of rock roads and crushed gravel roads, 
ostensibly for fire protection. Seaplanes 
and boats can be used, and there are 
also other means of fire protection that 
seem adequate. We don’t want the gov- 
ernment to continue building roads on 
which people can jounce along in their 
cars, with canoes cutely attached. 
What this country needs is plenty of 
forest where a man can go out with a 


guide and a canoe and live a week or | 


two or three on fish and flapjacks. He 
can't do that when surrounded by the 
temptations of easy roads and cozy 


hotels. Having yielded to these tempta- | 
tions, we declare our abhorrence of them | 


and, in a fine frenzy, cry out again the 
old battle-cry: Save the Superior Na- 
tional Forest! 


ON a movie marquee: “MEET THE 
MIssuS AND WHAT PRICE VENGEANCE.” 


Instead she played 


man | 
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| The story of the Chinese chest with 
seven keys brings to your mind's eye 
the picture of six somber Celestials 
patiently awaiting the seventh whose 
absence makes their six keys useless! 


| In your own product development or 
operation improvement you may some- 
time know how it feels to have six keys 
to a seven key problem. And—that’s 
the time to call on Mallory for the all- 
important seventh key! 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
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To Keep Out of War 


The Chinese-Japanese War has put 
the United States in a curious posi- 
tion. There is an American neutrality 
policy, which Congress recently em- 
bodied in a law, with the President's 
approval; but there is also another 
American neutrality policy, which the 
President has actually been following. 
He has not been enforcing the law he 
signed. And in this paradoxical con- 
duct he seems to have the approval of 
the country; for only a small minority 
of the population has paid any atten- 
tion to the demands of a few peace 
societies that he enforce the law. 

But the situation is more than para- 
doxical; it is perilous. For if this 
country is to keep out of war, not 
only in Asia but in Europe, it must 
follow a consistent policy to that end, 
Ic must either apply the present law 
or amend it. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull must know what powers they 
possess and what restrictions hamper 
them, what lines of policy are prede- 
termined, and what can be left for 
decision in time of emergency. 

In the present case the Administra- 
tion is following its own policy, in 
obvious disregard of the law, and is 
excusing itself by shutting its eyes to 
the plainest possible facts. “We ap- 
peal to the parties to refrain from 
resort to war,” the Secretary of State 
said—when? When war on a wide 
scale, over great areas, had been under 
way for two weeks! And at the same 
time Chairman Pittman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee made a 
radio speech in which he said with a 
straight face: “Undoubtedly a desper- 
ate and fatal conflict is being engaged 
in between the armed forces of those 
countries. The question is, Does such 
conflict constitute a state of war as 
intended by the Neutrality Act?” 

It is hardly worth while answering 
such quibbles. Anybody who reads 
the act can learn that no definition 
was expressed or implied; the act 
only says “a state of war,” the inten- 
tion being that these words shall be 
accepted in their ordinary meaning. 
But if the President had officially 
recognized the Chinese-Japanese War 
soon after it began, he would have 
immediately been required to forbid 
shipments of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to either belliger- 
ent; the use of American ships for 
this trade; all dealings in the securi- 
ties of the belligerents; and all loans 
to them. Such are the mandatory pro- 


visions of the law. He hesitated to 
apply them; and the country, sud- 
denly perceiving that the problem of 
neutrality is complex and dangerous, 
did not protest at the President's in- 
action. 

What is neutrality? Are we neutral 
if we refuse to sell arms to either of 
two belligerents, one of which is 
much better armed than the others? 
Are we neutral if the President, using 
his discretionary powers, forbids 
American ships to carry cotton to any 
belligerent in an Asiatic or European 
w-., and thus limits its sale to great 
shipping nations like Japan and Eng- 
land? There is no way of defining 
neutrality in any of its newer, non- 
legalistic applications. What this 
country wants is to keep out of war. 
A shallow “neutrality” policy may be 
as dangerous as rash intervention. 
The country has realized that fact, 
when confronted by the realities of 
the Chinese-Japanese War. 

This war broke out unexpectedly. 
A general war in Europe can come as 
an equal surprise, — all the con- 
fident reassurances of bold prophets. 
If it comes, we should not let our- 
selves be handicapped by a Neutrality 
Act in which the country has already 
lost faith. At the next session of Con- 
gress the subject should be fully re- 
considered, in the light of what has 
happened in the meantime. But what 
will happen in the meantime nobody 
knows. 


Deliberate Approval 
Of Sitdown Strikes 


In the same convention of the United, 


Automobile Workers in which the so- 
called more radical faction was pretty 
effectively subdued, a resolution was 
adopted affirming the faith of the 
union in the use of “the sitdown strike 
as a weapon in labor struggle.” This 
is the union itself speaking—not 
merely some members in their indi- 


vidual capacities, nor the avowed 
radicals in the union. It is the uniog 
itself, speaking officially and de. 
liberately. 

There was a theory a few Months 
ago that the sitdown would only 
an emergency weapon during’ thy 
union’s adolescence; but now ty 
union affirms it for regular use jp 
future strikes. So much the mop 
reason for business to fight unrelen. 
ingly for the suppression of any si. 
down as soon as it begins. : 


Mellon’s Fortune 
And a Tax Threat 


The death of Andrew W. Mellon has 
been followed by discussion concer. 
ing the taxability of his estate. Having 
provided in his lifetime for }js 
children, Mr. Mellon bequeathed 
practically all his wealth to the A. W, 
Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust. Now there are threats of legal 
action to invalidate the tax immunin 
of this trust and to collect heavy state 
and federal death taxes. ; 

Which would be more for the pub- 
lic good—that the money be spent by 
honest and competent trustees in the 
public benefit, or that it be spent by 
politicians at Washington and Harris- 
burg? There are many private charit. 
able foundations, created by Rocke. 
feller, Carnegie, Sage, and other men 
of large means. A generation ago it 
was often contended that these foun- 
dations were perpetual octopi that 
would destroy our democracy. Nothing 
has come of these forebodings; on the 
contrary, our great charitable founda 
tions have proved of immense value 
to religion, education, medicine, and 
the general welfare. 

Meanwhile, in the past generation, 
we have established a system of in- 
come and death taxes that is intended 
to demolish large fortunes. Now if, 
in addition, we begin to impede the 
creation of charitable foundations, 
where is the money coming from to 
support all our great hospitals, uni- 
versities, and scientific institutions? Is 
there any other source than taxes? 
And can the taxpayers carry this 
added load? These questions are te- 
ferred for consideration to those news- 
papers and politicians that have be- 
smirched Mr. Mellon’s motives for 
leaving his estate to the public. 
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